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An important first question regarding 
Community Development may be posed, viz., 
Why is Community Development needed as 
an organized. independent programme by a 
nation or by a government? In fact, the 
what, why, how, when and where are 
important problems generally in regard. to 
anything. And of these, the why is usually 
.the first and foremost query that arises in the 
minds of the concerned persons or society, 
especially ‘when a new programme such as 
Community Development is launched. 


The first important reason for starting a 
Community Development Programme is the 
inter-related nature of the problems which it 
encompasses. This inter-related nature of 
Community Development could be considered 
_in different aspects: 


(i) Community Development Programme 
is meant to solve various human problems, 
e.g., ignorance, illiteracy, poverty, low agri- 
cultural production, poor health, lack of good 
roads, undesirable and unhealthy practices due 
to superstition, etc. But take anyone of them, 
say, low agricuitural production which is 
bothering us very much at the moment. You 
may then ask the question why it is low. The 
answer is beacuse the farmer uses primitive 
methods. This is a socio-anthropological 
problem. But why is he using primitive 
methods? You may say this is so because he 


does not know about the scientific methods; 
he is ignorant, uneducated. Then it becomes 
an educational problem. But why is he 
uneducated? There are various answers to 
this. One of them may be that he is poor, 
he cannot afford to have higher education. 
Then ‘it becomes an economic problem of 
poverty. Or it may be said that even if he 
knows about modern tools, he cannot buy 
them. This also is an economic problem. Or, 
he will refuse to use new methods because 
he is dominated: by tradition and custom. 
This would be a socio-psychological problem 
of how to effect changes in his attitudes and 
behaviour. Then, in certain parts of the 
country the season for cultivating paddy 
coincides with the malaria season of that 
place, with. the result that many of the farmers 
are not able to work on the farm in the 
normal way. Or, the local water conditions 
are such that the farmers frequently suffer 
from diarrhoea and dysentery and so cannot 
work on their farms most of the time. In these 
cases, it is a health problem. 

Thus, the same problem has anthropolo- 
gical, sociological, psychological, economic, 
health, educational and other aspects which 
cannot be separated from one another. And, 
therefore, you cannot attack the problem on 
any one front at a given time. It is in 
this sense that Community Development 
programme has to be set up and organized 
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as an inter-related approach simultaneously 
on different fronts. 


(ii) From the fact that the attack on the 
CD problem has to be simultaneous on various 
fronts, it follows that the individuals who will 
be in charge will also have to have a broad 
integrated understanding of the situation. 
Each of these problems has been and is being 
tackled by different government departments 
and different ministries all throughout. Yet, 
they have not been solved, because their 
approaches were so independent and un- 
related to one another that they failed to 
achieve progress in any of these inter-related 
areas. From this point cf view, CD involves 
a special kind of administrative arrangement. 
And perhaps we are now realising that this 
kind of multi-purpose approach means some- 
thing much more fundamental than what 
we have been talking about in regard to the 
economic and material development. In 
keeping with the inter-related nature of the 
problems, those who tackle the problem in 
the field also must inculcate a discipline of an 
integrated type. These multi-purpose workers 
with comprehensive outlook and training are 
sometimes called “generalists”, 


Another reason for starting a CD depart- 
ment as an independent administrative 
arrangement, which is implied in the above, 
is the need for maximum administrative 
efficiency. We are all aware of the delays 
and difficulties due to ‘red tape’, which is 
all the greater when activity in any one area 
is fraught with consequences and relationships 
in other areas which are within the jurisdic- 
tion of other departments. 


A third reason may be said to be a combi- 
nation of idealistic and pragmatic considera- 
tions. The ideal of CD is the establishment and 
promotion of habits of self-reliance amongst 
the people for whom such a programme has 
been started. Now from the practical point of 
view, all the village welfare activities cannot 


be started by any of the Governments in the 
under-developed countries entirely on its own, 
particularly with their poor financial resources. 
So, for this purpose the Government 
concerned will need help from other sources. 
There are two such sources: other govern- 
ments willing to give financial help, and the 
local people offering their own manpower 
services. Both of these are needed very badly. 
And, a government should naturally depend 
more upon assistance from within than from 
without the country, i.e., upon self-reliance 
of the people themselves. Unless people get 
used to the idea and practice of self- 
reliance, real CD cannot take roots. 
You must see that from the very beginning 
people learn to try to depend upon themselves 
as much as possible. 


The United Nations’ report of 1955 tells 
us, on the basis of their investigations in 
various parts of the world, that there 
are resources in the under-developed countries 
that can be tapped if the people want to and 
know how to, but not otherwise; that there is 
under-employed manpower, the cultivator is 
idle during a one-third or more of the year; 
that there may be hoarded savings; that there 
is the intimate knowledge of the local environ- 
ment to complement technical information 
from outside; and, last but not least, there is 
the potential of local leadership which needs 
only encouragement, guidance and technical 
direction to take over most of the responsibility 


of local progress. 

These are some of the more important 
reasons why CD needs to be set up as a special 
activity by itself. We may next take up the 
question of the two concepts involved—the 
concept of community, and the concept of 
development, and what they imply. 


Community, Communion, Communication. 
—The term community is closely allied to 
‘communion’ and ‘communication’, and one 
will therefore at once realize that the basis 
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of the term is more psychological rather than 
anything else. It is not economic, it is not 
educational, it is not pertaining to health or 
to any one or the other single aspect of living, 
as such, with which we are concerned in 
Community Development. It is the funda- 
mental attitude and approach to problems of 
living together and working out their solutions 
together. 


Though, of course, the economic and the 
other problems do come into the picture of 
community development in its totality, 
principally it is what happens to the people 
and their outlook and approach to the social 
and economic problems confronting them, 
and not merely what their actual economic 
and material conditions are at this or that 
period of time, that is most important, 


In the very early times when the small 
village group consisted mainly of a few smaller 
kinship groups, there was great personal, 
contact and inter-relationship among all the 
members within these few small groups. Their 
living was characterised by shared interests, 
shared activity and shared locality, and all 
these gave rise to and mutually strengthened 
the close inter-personal ties. These inter- 
personal bonds were not based on blood 
relationship when the individuals did not 
belong to the same kinship group or family; 
yet they were as strong as close blood-ties. 
What happened to anyone in this community 
of a few families became the concern of the 
whole community. And, this phenomenon of 
a well-knit community consisting of a few 
families is still noticeable in the village. In 
fact, not infrequently, the whole village 
seemed to be a big family of all the inhabitants. 
These features of sharing locality, interests 
and activity are the integrative forces in a 
community’s life. 


But sometimes the term ‘community’ refers 
to very broad implications, and for that very 
reason very vague ones also, as when we 


speak of the “world community”. The chief 
virtue of such concept of community—and 
this must not be lost sight of—is that it 
emphasises the qualitative aspect. It does not 
emphasise, for instance, the very short time 
in which one can travel from Bombay to 
Bangkok. Increased speed of travel of men, 
goods and ideas is also an index of vastly 
improved communication between such 
distant parts of the world as Bombay and 
Bangkok, but that is not the fundamental 
idea. Progress, therefore, on a variety of fronts 
which cut the distances in space does not 
necessarily spell for bringing humanity into a 
closer community. It may help this, but such 
improved means of conquering space may 
also lead to more conflicts between human 
groups. It will be fundamentally the psycho- 
logical links between peoples of these distant 
places, the basic attitudes and outlooks that 
take roots in the individuals belonging to 
distant parts of the world that make them 
feel drawn to one another and attached to 
one another, the feeling among the people of 
one part to be concerned with what happens 
to the people of other parts of the world, that 
will be the index of the development of the 
idea of world community. 

Psychological Aspects of CD.—Now these 
qualitative and fundamentally psychological 
aspects of CD are extremely difficult to assess. 
They can be assessed only by inference from 
the quantitative indices which are extremely 
easy to assess, such as the number of roads, 
railways, air routes, schools, dispensaries, etc., 
established, or wells dug! But these latter 
are not necessarily by themselves an index of 
the development of community feeling. Yet, 
that which is most difficult to assess happens 
to be the fundamental criterion by which 
Community Development shall be ultimately 
judged. 

Now, there are certain disintegrative forces 
working against this idea of developing a 
group into a community, small or large. 
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The first situation that may be considered 
in this connection relates to the problem 
which has been made a matter of debate by 
philosophers, and even by poets and other 
literary writers as well as by social scientists, 
viz., the claims of the individual as against 
those of the society or the community. I need 
not go into the details of the very subtle 
question of how there has to be a constant 
compromise between the individual’s claims, 
his needs, his desires and aspirations and the 
society’s needs, its claims, its aims, purposes 
and aspirations. This conflict finds its culmi- 
nation either in martyrdom or in the elimina- 
tion of the human being whose aims and 
ideals and pursuits clash with those of the 
community. But the problem therefore has 
a great significance. And no amount of social 
planning or reorganization can _ entirely 
eliminate this conflict. What we can try to 
see is that every individual learns to become 
aware when not to magnify them. He must 
learn to achieve a healthy compromise 
between his desires and those of the society. 
The word ‘compromise’ is used here but it is 
not a mere compromise between the claims of 
an individual and the society. There has to 
be a healthy integration between the two 
claims, with the realization that individual's 
interests are better promoted through the 
promotion of social interests and vice versa. 


Religion, especially Hindu religion, is, likely 
to be construed as a disintegrative force in the 
development of a community idea. Every 
religion holds high some values which trans- 
cend wordly considerations. And Hindu 
religion in particular is supposed to place 
the highest value on the individual’s own 
development rather than and as distinct from 
the society’s development. However, on closer 
scrutiny, it would be seen that no religion, 
not even the Hindu religion, overlooks the 





value of service to fellow men and of social 
justice and welfare. Western writers usually 
accept this easily about Christianity. But their 
general understanding of karma and dharma 
theory has led them to think that these two 
forces constitute an obstacle to the idea of 
community progress and of active participa- 
tion in mundane affairs which require a 
determination to change one’s current. wordly 
lot. Yet, in reality, these two basic ideas of 
karma and dharma are far from being anta- 
gonistic to social progress and active 
participation in community affairs. 


Karma Theory.—Thus, the karma theory, 
understood in its true perspective, emphasizes 
first and foremost that no human being can 
live even for a moment without doing karma. 
Na hi kaschit kshanam api jdatu tishthaty- 
akarmakrith. What is insisted upon, however, 
is that one should do his duty without 
expecting any returns in terms of personal 
gains or profit, without looking forward to 
any personal benefits in the sense of purely 
selfish ends to be satisfied, so that one is not 
disheartened when personal gains do not 
follow and one does not abandon his efforts. 
Similarly, dharma has been time and again 
defined as that which holds people together, 
that which makes for progress of people. 
The implications of dharma and karma have 
been dealt with at length in Hindu Social 
Organization.’ 

But undoubtedly the terms have been too 
often misunderstood and misconstrued by the 
Western scholars in the past; and those of 
us who came under the influence of those 
writers have also uncritically accepted their 
interpretation. 

Thus, no religion ever rejects the 
importance of social service and social justice. 
One may suppose that realization of this will 
help us to see deeper beyond the apparent 
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disintegrative influence of religion. It is only 
apparent, it is not real. And the roots of 
Hindu traditional culture are so deep in the 
rural people than in the sophisticated. urban 
people that if one really tries to understand 
them and probe deeper beyond the . words 
and terms they use, he will discover that the 
villagers are not as fatalistic as he thinks 
owing to his borrowed interpretations of some 
of the fundamental ideas of Hindu thought 
on life and existence from some of the 
Western writers who have not been able to 
grasp their essential spirit. 


Some writers have gone to the extent of 
saying that whatever helps the community 
should be promoted irrespective of individual’s 
clam. And Durkheim asserts that every- 
thing which is a source of solidarity is moral, 
everything which forces him to regulate his 
conduct through something other than the 
strivings of his own ego is moral. But the 
fundamental question is, as Ruopp asks, 
solidarity for what? And for whom? Where 
individuals individually also do not progress, 
there cannot be a progress of the community 
and the society! 


Now, the field worker in the community 
does not and cannot afford to forget the indi- 
vidual. He has to work through the indi- 
viduals and with their active co-operation as 
individuals to begin with. So for him the 
theoretical question of determining whether 
the individual’s claims are prior or the com- 
munity’s claims are so, does not arise 
in practice. He plans for community, 
but works with individuals and has 
to reckon with individuals. But sooner or 
later, when he reaches the community in 
their programme of activities, he might tend 
to forget about the individual. This situa- 


tion must never be allowed to happen and 
this, it must be remembered, is very important. 
For, in the ultimate analysis, the community 
consists of individuals. 


Concept of Development.—Now. ta. come 
to the concept of development. Here is a 
fairly good definition of social development: 
Any change is not social development. 
Social development is to be distinguished from 
change. It is “the purposive adaptation 
to altered conditions or the purposive altera- 
tion of conditions.” Of course, development 
signifies change from something thought to 
be or found to be less desirable to something 
thought to be more desirable. And there 
is the implication of “rational direction of 
human organization and skill towards the 
attainment of the desirable.” Therefore, in 
social development two important things are 
basically involved—purpose and individudal 
and social values. 


Ginsberg has given three criteria of 
social development: ‘The first criterion is the 
growth of man’s control over the conditions 
of life. That is to say, his control over his 
natural environment, his society and himself. 
This is closely related to the biological deve- 
lopment, i.e., evolution. The second criterion 
is the growth of co-operation within and bet- 
This also is closely related 
to biological development, but the psycholo- 
gical components involved are also equally 
important, when changes in outlook and 
approach and inter-personal relations are 
involved, at least on higher planes of organiza- 
tion and activity. And the third criterion is 
the growth of freedom in co-operative rela- ; 
tionships. This criterion, as we can see, 
involves the question of values, and has moral 
implications. Freedom and _ co-operative 
relationships of the members of a group in- 
volve moral connotations, and very often these 
connotations are a matter of discussion and 
debate. 


ween societies. 


In 1956, two important organizations 
independently gave thought to clarifying 
and redefining Community Development,—. 
one was the United Nations, and the other | 
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the Community Development Division of 
the International Co-operation Administra- 
tion (I.C.A.) in Washington. And surpri- 
singly enough, the statements of both these 
organizations agree wonderfully well. The 
U.N. statement is a long statement of 
several pages, the ICA statement carries 
three to four pages. But one is surprised 
to note that the ideas expressed concur 
so well. 


C.D. Programmes.—Now, what we have 
talked about Community Development so 
far is likely to give the impression that 
almost everything under the sun comes 
under Community Development. Carl 
Taylor suggests that in order to enable the 
practical implementation of Community 
Development Programme and Community 
Development Idea, we must agree that CD 
must be taken to mean essentially something 
less than everything that contributes to 
economic and social development. Thus, the 
village communities suffer from poverty, lack 
of food supply, of better housing, of health, 
of sanitation; there is physical and cultural 
isolation, need for roads, for education, land 
for the landless, and a host of other needs 
and demands for improvement. Though all 
these things need to be done, accomplish- 
ments or achievements in these areas are not 
community development by themselves, they 
are either the results of community develop- 
ment programme or promoting factors in 
community development. Hence community 
development may be used to describe the 
methods by which the less developed 
people become involved in helping to improve 
their own economic and social conditions. 


Since no government in the under- 
developed countries can give full financial 
support or technical assistance for all the 
economic and social improvement of the 
millions of rural communities, such improve- 
ment must largely and mainly depend upon 
self-help, in terms of manpower, enthusiasm, 


manual labour, usable skills, knowledge of 
local conditions, leadership, and whatever 
financial and material aid could be locally 
available. Taylor further tells us from his 
observations and experience in different parts 
of the world that once self-help activities are 
started and once people appreciate the 
potential uses to which their own resources 
could be put, that habit quickly persists. 
People then seek for additional and useful 
undertakings that will create improvement 
in various conditions of living. And if you 
have succeeded in leading the community 
to do this, you can certainly take it that 
Community Development is achieved. It is 
only when you enable the people to realise 
their own potentialities and show them how 
to use them that it becomes possible to achieve 
real Community Development. 


One of the major difficulties in describing 
this Community Development Programme is 
due to its mixed parentage, as Sanders has 
pointed out. Community Development 
derives its surname from economic develop- 
ment and its first name from community 
organization. On the parental side, viz., 
economic development, it has very important 
ancestry and kith and kin, such as raising 
the level of living standard through 
increased production, increasing efficiency, 
development and distribution of material 
resources through economic planning and a 
host of other things. And on the maternal 
side also, i.e., community organization, it 
derives ideas about social welfare, adult 
education, public recreation, social planning, 
social legislation and again a large number 
of other things. Now such bewildering variety 
and extent of sources of inspiration naturally 
causes a confusion in the mind of the practi- 
tioner who also cannot affort to have the 
time to plod through the published sources 
on these subjects. Hence there is now an 
active effort being made to formulate a 
coherent and systematic body of principles 
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useful for Community Development, through 
various special handbooks, articles and 
reports. The focus essentially in this kind 
of literature is practical. As it is today, 
however, these efforts have yet not been 
very successful. We have yet to go a long 
way to arrive at a stage where a really 
dependable system, books or series of publi- 
cations related to Community Development 
matters will be available for immediate use. 

At the same time it must be remembered 
social scientists themselves have not yet 
arrived at any thing like finality in 
their investigations on group life, group 
processes, and other areas of human rela- 
tionships. They are continually revising 
their conclusions in the light of newer 
data and methods of investigation. And, 
therefore, the Community Development 
theorists and practitioners will have to keep 
in close touch with them and continually be 
on the alert for revisions in their system of 
knowledge pertaining to Community Deve- 
lopment. On the side of the social scientists, 
unfortunately, as yet they have not taken with 
that cordiality to Community Development 
which it deserves. The reason is that most 
of the universities where social sciences are 
pursued, study of Community Development 
has not yet been included in the training pro- 
grammes. And the efforts being devoted 
outside the Universities for this kind of work 
are practically nothing for a large country 
like ours. In some other countries, very good 
attempts are being made to consolidate to- 
gether the material pertaining to Community 
Development so as to build up a system of 
Community Development. But, Community 
Development problems in the different situa- 
tions in different countries have a_ definite 
bearing of the context, the peculiar context, 
in which the work is being done. So it is 
imperative for every country to develop its 
own findings concerning Community 
Development, 


Implications of CD.—Going a little beyond 
the plane of the practitioner, we may try to 
clarify further the actual implications of the 
Community Development by viewing it from 
four different angles—as a process, as a 
method, as a programme, as a movement 
(Sanders). This approach from four 
different angles might further help us to 
appreciate the principles of Community Deve- 
lopment and its relationships to the social 
sciences, and therefore also the urgent need 
for the social scientist and the Community 
Development practitioner to come into and 
maintain very close contacts with each other. 


When we view it as a process, naturally the 
focus is upon the sequences through which 
the communities pass from under-developed 
conditions to developed conditions, as they 
move from pre-industrial to industrial type 
or some similar overall change. The progress 
of the changes is measured here in terms of 
such specific criteria as the progress from 
the condition where one or two or a small 
special group within or without the com- 
munity makes decisions for the community to 
the condition where the community as a group 
makes decisions concerning matters of com- 
mon concern. Or, from the state of minimum 
to maximum co-operation. Or, from the 
state of minimum to maximum participation. 
Or, from the state of dependence upon out- 
side agencies for all resources and initiative , 
to the state where the local people make most 
of their own resources and demonstrate 
sufficient initiative, and so forth. Here, 
naturally, the emphasis would be upon what 
happens to the people and, of course, what 
happens to the people in this particular con- 
text is what happens to their social psycho- 
logy, because here the emphasis will not be 
on the quantitative side of the amenities pro- 
vided. Social scientist can come in usefully 
here with his theories of social change, his 
findings about changes in values which have 
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‘to ‘precede social change, and _ related 


principles. 


The second way in which we may view 
Community Development is as a method. It 
must be remembered that this kind of dis- 
tinction in approaches to Community Deve- 
lopment is not exclusive, that is, looking at a 
situation as a process does not exclude the 
repercussions that the situation is having as 
-a method. But this distinction in approaches 
is for the sake of convenience of under- 
standing and appreciation of the various 
facets of the same situation. Now, as a method, 
Community Development is a means to 
an end; and the end is a certain goal which 
is sought after. From this point of view, we 
.can also see that there have been other 
methods of change. For example, change by 
law, by ordinance, by offer of reward, or by 
education. There are other methods too. Some 
of these methods may be partly useful in 
preference to Community Development on 
certain specific occasions, and some of these 
may be used parallel with or included in Com- 
munity Development. But here the emphasis 
is on the objective. However, when viewed 
as a method, it may be that the will of a 
specific group or party may play a somewhat 
dominant part in the methods, say, that of 
the ruling party. Certain ends may have 
been formulated by the State which the State 
considers as desirable for the society or for the 
community. When viewed in this ‘fashion, 
the socio-psychological findings of social 
control, motivation and particularly findings 
‘about public opinion, propaganda, methods of 
group pressure, and even study of legal system; 
may be very useful. 


Thirdly, we may view Community Deve- 
lopment as a programme. When viewed like 
this we are impressed by the procedure and 
activities. And if viewed ‘exclusively in this 
fashion, or if too much emphasis is laid on 
this aspect, we are likely to feel that when 


the ‘procedures are carried out, Community 


Development is accomplished. Another 
danger, if too much “exclusive attention 
is given to or drawn by this approach, 
is that it may result in a certain rigidity, 
certain overwhelming formality which is 
sometimes evidenced in the Five Year 
Plans. The emphasis is not so much 
on what is happening to the people. The 
programme becomes the imortant thing. 
And, of course, here the Community Deve- 
lopment organization may come in close con- 
tact with specialists like the health specialist 
or department of agriculture, etc. In order 
to help us counteract all these dangers on 
this side, we may profitably consult the theo- 
retical findings in the sphere of social 


organization, social structure, family struc- 
ture and the question of status and role of 
individuals and groups in society. 


CD. Philosophy—Looked at as a move- 
ment, Community Development gathers its 
own devotees with the creed of a CD philo- 
sophy or ideal. It becomes a crusade. It is 
a cause to which a people or a group or a 
party becomes committed. It has also strong 
reference to values. But it is likely that these 
values may be set differently according to 
different. political and social systems in the 
country, and particularly the party or the 
group advocating it. It is also likely that 
different political parties will take advantage 
of CD as a movement. For example, if 
during the regime of a certain government 
Community Development movement fails the 
opposite political party may make use of this 
as a slogan to attack the party in election 
campaigns. And, if. it is successful, the party 
in power may use it as a slogan in its support. 


We may mention one or two other social 
science systems which are also vitality related 
to CD programme and movement as a whole. 
One is the communication theory, and the 
other is the decision making theory, or findings 
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of researches on communication into per- 
sonal relationship and on problems of 
decision making. 


We may mention three types of communi- 
cation which are important here. First, com- 
munication between the leader and the led, 
the specialists and the villager, and the con- 
sultant and the community leader. Each 
of these may view the programme from 
different angles from every other, with the 
result that there may be a lack of under- 
standing between them. There is yet to be 
developed a common language of understand- 
ing and communication between specialists 
or the expert or the appointed authority on 
the one hand and the community leaders and 
groups on the other. Secondly, communica- 
tion difficulties due to lack of coordination 
and assimilation of knowledge of CD and 
social science findings on the one hand and 
the practices and experiences in the field 
which are basic to Community Development 
on the other hand. And finally, if one 
looks carefully into the whole situation, one 
finds, there are difficulties in the flow of 
communication within the hierarchy of the 
official organization of CD itself. After all 
it will not be the good ideas merely or by 
themselves which will help you to make 
progress. You must realise the numerous 
difficulties in implementing the good ideas 
which have to flow up and down smoothly, 
successfully and effectively. 


In recent years, the social psychologists have 
been devoting special attention to the study 
of decision making. Social sciences as 
sciences have had a comparatively very recent 
origin. This scientific turn to social investi- 
gation is a very recent phase in social science. 
Therefore, we may not expect any definite 
answer which many people expect to many 
problems such as what exactly can be done 
in such and such situation from our know- 
ledge as social] scientists. And the hesitation on 


the part of social scientists is due to the fact 
that we are really groping in the dark as yet, 
but now we know the possible extent of the 
darkness around us which we did not realise 
before. So you may not expect us to throw 
light on many a problem immediately. But 
one of the problems, for instance, which has 
been systematically studied in decision making 
is the idea, as to whether the people should 
be allowed to decide for themselves. As a 
principle, the idea looks very nice. ‘There 
have been situations, however, in which this 
does not work. Letting people decide should be 
a broad general principle by which we should 
be guided, no doubt. But in many immediate 
circumstances we must be sensitive to the fact 
that if it does not work, we should be ready 
to try some other way as an initial measure, 
and keep this as a goal at the first opportunity 
when we can implement it. We must train 
the Community Development worker to 
acquire an insight so that he is able to 
judge where he can let the people decide for 
themselves and where and when he simply 
cannot. As far as possible, he should be 
unwilling to interfere. This is, of course, more 
easily said than accomplished. 


Evidence of. Evatuation—We have 
already mentioned before in passing the 
difficulties in evaluating the Community 
Development Programmes and their success. 
But much of what we should do and we, 
should not do will ultimately depend on the 
evidence of evaluation. And a very good 
system of evaluation has to be developed in 
connection with CD programme. It is not 
enough merely to say that we have an 
evaluation department. What is necessary is 
that it should be manned by the right type 
of personnel who themselves would be ready 
to learn as they go along, and who should 
realise the difficulties in evaluating some of 
the intangibles, and furthermore, who should 
realise the difficulties of implementing some 
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of the most fundamental ideas of Community 


Development. Changes in attitudes, in 


cooperativeness, ability to organise an action 


programme, development of democratic 
consciousness, and increasing awareness of the 
groups deficiencies in material and _ social 
progress,—these are some of the most 
important intangibles. And one has to 
develop a sensitivity, again, to look through 
many a superficial thing to find out the real 
situation underneath the appearances. It 
would be desirable to include amongst the 
evaluators someone who is not involved 
personally, as an officer or otherwise in the 
programme. As much objective approach as 
possible is necessary for such evaluation. 
Number of wells dug or schools and dispen- 
saries opened is no criterion of CD progress. 
Social sciences have been attempting to devise 
means of appraising some of these intangibles, 
and some of these may prove useful, like the 
methods to assess changes in attitudes, socio- 
metric tests, etc. 

There are certain basic assumptions of 
Community Development, and one who is 
not able to accept them cannot be a willing 
worker towards its implementation and 
progress. One such assumption is that men 
should and can work together cooperativeiy 
to improve their patterns and levels of living, 
thinking and aspirations. Another assumption 
is that they can be convinced of their own 
ability to solve most of their problems,,if not 
all of their problems. And allied to this is the 
assumption that self-help, self-dependence 
and intelligent participation have to be 
emphasized. One more assumption would he 
that the most important means is democratic 
discussion through which decisions are made. 
That is, the whole community must be 
involved in the concerned planning, and 
through it in the activity. So our aim should 
be to help to create conditions to facilitate the 
development of attitude of self-dependence, 
cooperation and self-involvement. 


Observation of Students—— Let us try 
to consider the observations of some students 
of Community Development Programme in 
different parts of the world like Carl ‘Taylor 
and Batten. The latter’s study, Communities 
and their Development is also important here. 
Taylor, for instance, gives us two sets of 
generalizations on the basis of what he saw 
in various places, favourable ones and 
unfavourable ones to the growth of Commu- 
nity Development. It appears that failure 
of CD method is associated with one or the 
other of the following things. For instance, 
the belief in the CD officers that the best 
methods of promoting CD is provision of 
amenities and facilities like community build- 
ing, schools, wells, fertilizers, seeds, etc. But 
there are many instances which show <hat this 
has not happened. Another belief is that since 
most of these amenities could be precisely and 
objectively measured and what can be objec- 
tively measured is an index of the accomplish- 
ment in a given field of operation, therefore 
CD could be objectively measured in this way. 
Allied to it is the belief also that the villager’s 
own reactions about the programme do not 
need our attention as long as we outsiders 
could ‘objectively’ measure the progress of CD 
by the above indices, and therefore the only 
thing to be done is to goad him on to 
undertake more and more of CD programmes 
according to plan. And a very unhealthy 
belief is that the authorities and no one else 
can do things for these communities, a failure 
to realise that what is imperative is to devclop 
a sense of responsibility, initiative and self- 
dependence in the group itself by letting them 
do things for themselves. 

The favourable set of findings which seem 
to be associated with healthy growth of CD 
can be stated as follows: First, a belief and 
also knowledge that the manpower, ingenuity, 
skill and the: enthusiastic participation of 
these: people for whom the programme is 
meant is absolutely imperative to the 
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community’s as well as the country’s national, 
economic and social development. Then, 
another belief conducive to real progress of 
CD is that a belief ‘and a knowledge that even 
isolated and _ illiterate villagers can be 
mobilised to help the development only if they 
are at least partially made _ responsible 
for their own improvement. And the third 
prerequisite is the belief that there should be 
very well organized training centres to provide 
experience of living and working with the 
villagers, and alsc for theoretical orientation 
for the Community Development workers. 
And, there should also be agencies established 
to act as liaison between the villager and the 
government authorities. 


There are some very helpful steps which 
it has been possible for us to put together, as 
a result of experiences in different countries, 
as prerequisites for all Community Develop- 
ment activities. These may appear trite as 
they are stated now, but behind them is the 
actual experience of most places. 


The first useful step is a systematic discus- 
sion of common felt needs by members of the 
community. Many of us have experiences of 
discussions. Much time is often wasted in 
a lot of irrelevant talk. And this happens 
much more so in the village group. And yet 
not enough care is taken to stimulate and 
channelise discussions and create habits of rele- 
vant discussion among village leaders. The 
second important step is systematic planning 
to carry out the first self-help undertaking to 
which priority is to be given. Many a pro- 
gramme has failed and has not taken any 
momentum just because the first project 
undertaken was either beyond the means of 
the villagers and help had to be taken entirely 
from outside, or it was completely or more or 
less disliked by the people. The third step 
would be the almost complete mobilization 
and harnessing of the economic, physical, 
social and the intellectual potentialities of the 


local group. Prizes and awards have been 
used ‘to. stimulate such activity on a mass scale. 
But. experience shows that as soon as_ the 
prizes are withdrawn, the programme comes 
toanend. The fourth step is the creation of 
aspiration and of the determination to under- 
take further community improvement pro- 
jects. As soon as one project becomes 
successful you create a sense of confidence 
in the people about their competence and 
ability. People realise what they can do and 
what they can achieve. And, they also begin 
to become gradually conscious of other needs 
and they try out the same method in other 
directions and improve further. 


Cultural Change.—We shall now try to 
take up the question of cultural change. We 
shall briefly talk about changes in culture and 
what happens and what should be avoided 
in attempting innovation in a society. When 
we study culture we try to juxtapose it against 
physical surroundings and biological heritage. 
Nevertheless, there is a close inter-mixture of 


the two. Theoretically, we distinguish between 
these two, but we should remember that in 
the ultimate analysis the distinction is only 
for the sake of convenience of thinking. 


Culture, then, consists of material, moral 
and _ psycho-social factors. In everyone of 
these there is an inter-relation with the 
physical environment and biological heredity. 
But one important point made in this connect 
tion by the psychologist Sir Frederick Bartlett 
deserves our attention. He has drawn our 
attention to the fact that every culture has 
its ‘hard’ points and ‘soft’ points. If change 
is first sought in a hard point, it will not only 
provoke resistance but open discord and 
various personality problems. On the con- 
trary, soft points may yield more easily. 
Innovations, reformations and change may 
spread more easily from them into the society. 

Bartlett explains the meaning of hard and 
soft in some such manner: Items of culture 
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are hard in proportion to the intimacy and 
number of their relations to the psychological 
possessions, the attitudinal aspect, the basic 
beliefs of the people. But there are items of 
culture also which seem to be more and more 
dissociated from psychological possessions, 
which are not deeply rooted in our mental 
make up. These are soft points. Nothing 
of course is entirely dissociated from psycho- 
logical possessions, but it is a question of 
degrees. And we need to find out whether a 
cultural trait is more associated or less asso- 
ciated with psychological possession, We may 
generally say that if a new innovation is to 
stand a reasonable chance of success and 
persistence attempts must be made to link it 
up with the desires and the attitudes of the 
people. A new innovation or a new trait 
must somehow be fitted into the ideology of 


the people, into the existing pattern of mate- 
rial and psychological culture. The essential 
point, then, is to arouse the consciousness, the 
awareness of the people to certain important 
needs. And before that it is more important 
to attend to the felt needs of the people. 

Here again the UNESCO has given us a 
series of principles on which cultural change 
takes place in the study under the editorship 
of Margaret Mead on Cultural Patterns and 
Technological Change which should be borne 
in mind before introducing new changes in a 
community, and also during the implementa- 
tion of the same. Such changes are very 
gradual in taking effect and roots. The Com- 
munity Development worker must have great 
patience, and must not overlook these funda- 
mental principles in his haste to carry out the 
programme. 
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THE ROLE OF FEELINGS IN COUNSELLING 





Tuomas A. RoutH 





The author discusses in the following pages the Role of Feelings in Counselling. 


Mr. Routh who has contributed a few articles to this journal is a Counsellor attached 


to the Florida Council for the Blind, U.S.A. 


Essentially, a counsellor should relate with 
his clients. A strictly intellectual approach, 
however, or one that is based exclusively on 
education usually, is not too effective in 
modifying the feelings, attitudes and 
emotional reactions of the client. A counsellor, 
then, is obliged to use himself and the many 
different sides of his own, personality in relat- 
ing to his client’s. 


We relate and employ our personalities 
differently with various different individuals. 
Personality is similar to a large uncut gem or 
precious stone. It can be cut or shaped into 
many different forms, shapes and sizes, These 
various sides of our personality are shown at 
different times to the people with whom we 
deal. To a gasoline station* attendant or 
mechanic who repairs our automobile, we 
may be practical, matter of fact, brisk and 
business like. To a real old friend whom we 
have not seen in years, we may be jovial, good 
natured and talk a great deal about the good 
old days, To the vagrant who daily asks us for 
an offering, we may show a face of complete 
indifference and rejection. To our families 
and to those whom we love, the warm, loving 
and “giving” part of our personality may show 
itself. To a client too often we may 
show an indifferent, bored and a professional 
face. Actually, then, we consciously employ 
our different personality faces differently to 


match the different occasions and the various 
people whom we encounter. 


A counselling relationship involves two 
human beings, each with thoughts, feelings, 
attitudes and emotions. Working with clients 
is pretty much a matter of helping them to 
answer these questions: 


1. How do you look at and feel about 
yourself? (Self analysis and self evaluation) 

2. How do you look at and feel about the 
other fellow? (Evaluation of your fellow man 
and your relationship to him) 

3. How do you look at and feel about your 
own particular problem? 


When we, as counsellors can help a client to 
think about and try to answer these three ques- 
tions, we shall have helped him along the 
pathway to better mental health. 


Probably, it is very true that the majority 
of any counsellor’s time is devoted to working, 
with the feeling and attitude content of what 
the client of his replies. 


Counsellors Tools.—If a counsellor uses an 
approach based exclusively on logic, he is 
doomed to fail, because he cannot argue feel- 
ings out of clients. No counsellor, despite his 
training and experience, can ever feel exactly 
as the client feels about any one given 
situation, at any one given time. Intellectually, 
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the counsellor the client’s 
problems, yet, no one but the client can per- 
sonally feel this problem. A counsellor, then, 
needs to employ whatever emotional tools he 
has at his disposal. One of the better emo- 
tional tools to employ in working with a 
client on a feeling tone basis, is the use of the 
emotionally supporting counselling relation- 
ship. This is a particular type of counselling 
technique which emphasizes the immediate 
verbal recognition of a client’s feelings and 
counter-feelings. 


may know 


This type of emotional “support” for clients 
does not permit a counsellor to tell any client 
how he should feel, or in any way personally 
to answer a client’s feeling and attitude pro- 
blems. Essentially, it is a way of dealing 
associating, relating and using one’s per- 
sonality with clients. It is a permissive, non- 
judgemental type of  client-counsellor 
relationship which emphasizes the “quality” 
of the interaction, the give and take, reaction 
and response between the two individuals. 


It is helpful for anyone to get his feelings 
and attitudes “off his chest”. More important 
from a therapeutic point of view is the fact 
that a client should immediately verbalize 
these feelings and attitudes to the counsellor. 
If a client’s feelings, attitudes and emotional 
reactions remain dammed up inside of him, 
it may build up a degree of emotional pressure 
within the client that may very well be 
expressed in poor or problem behaviour. If 
the counsellor, then, immediately begins to 
talk about the feelings, attitudes 
tions of the client, it seems to get across to the 
client very quickly the idea that the counsellor 
is sincerely interested in him as a real person. 
Such an approach by the counsellor literally 
tells the client that “I am interested in you, 
as well as your problem. Yow are personally 
important to me, and worth understanding.” 


and emo- 


This isa human relationship skill and a 
counselling technique that meets an anxious 


client’s need for a feeling of acceptance, signi- 
ficance and emotional safety. Basically, it is 
a quality of feeling on the part of a counsellor 
that does much to fill the emotional needs of 
the clierit to feel loved, wanted and accepted; 
to feel safe and secure; to feel important 
significant and worthwhile. Unless the client 
can feel that his emotional needs are at least 
being partially met within the confines 
of a professional counselling relationship, or 
at least feels that his emotional needs will not 
be seriously threatened or curtailed, the client 
may well wind up as an unadjusted person. 


This emotionally supporting counselling, 
relationship is a particularized type of clinical 
counselling tcol that is almost impossible to 
describe in words. Ideally, it is best learned 
by any counsellor really experiencing and 
practising it. 

Phenomenon of Feeling.—Unless the client 
perceives (feels) the feelings and attitudes of 
the counsellor, any type of emotionally 
supporting counselling relationship will be 
relatively ineffective in modifying the client’s 
reactions to the counsellor. There is a need, 
then, for a counsellor to employ certain skills 
to communicate this phenomenon of feeling 
across to the client. One of the principal 
communication skills that carries these feel- 
ings across from the counsellor to the client 
is by the use of small talk. This particular 
device really seems to help the client and the 
counsellor gets better acquainted. Certainly, 
it dramatises interest in the client as a real 
person, and goes a long way towards building 
a better counselling relationship. It takes only 
a very small amount of time, and helps to 
relax many clients. Other clients, however, 
do not seem to relax with this kind of an 
approach because their feelings, attitudes and 
emotions may be too strong. Their verbal 
responses, in addition to certain non-verbal 
cues as demonstrated by “organ” or “body” 
language may give the counsellor warning that 
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yet additional. emotional support may be 
needed. 


It is necessary for any counsellor to very 
quickly get across to any client the feeling that 
will assure the client of the counsellor’s under- 
standing. If a counsellor immediately recog- 
nizes and talks about the client’s attitudes 
and feelings, it seems to help the client and 
partially allay his anxiety. 


Any counsellor, for example, has very 
definite feelings about the attitudes and feel- 
ings expressed by his client. Some of these 
feeling problems in the client are fear, anxiety, 
evasion, nervousness, dependency and a 
host of others. We list these as difficult human 
relationship traits or problems with which a 
counsellor has to deal, simply because, as a 
counsellor, he has his own set of feelings about 
these very problem traits. Essentially, they 
are traits in the client which personally frus- 
trate the counsellor and make his work with 
them more difficult. 


The mere intellectual recognition, how- 
ever, of a client’s attitudes and feelings is not 
enough. It is necessary for a counsellor to 
verbalize these attitudes and feelings, and 
then present them again to the client so that 
the client may realize that his own attitudes 
and feelings are finally out in the open. 
Perhaps, the counsellor might start by saying: 


“tow do you feel today? Are you perhaps 
just a little bit uneasy about what both 
of us are going to try to do today? 
It’s kind of hard sometimes to get ourselves 
to do some of those things we really do not 
want to do, isn’t it?” 


With phrases such as these, the counsellor can 
show the client that he personally recognizes 
feelings. Consequently, the door is then open 
for the client to share his real feelings and 
attitudes with the counsellor. By utilizing 
phrases such as these, the counsellor shows the 
client that it is allright for him to talk about 
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his feelings and attitudes, and that the counsel- 
lor see and realize that the client 
is “upset”, but that despite this, the counsellor 
is still willing to understand and feel the 
client’s attitudes and problems. 


can 


Counsellor’s Methods..—It is, therefore, 
necessary for a counsellor to recognize and 
control his own feelings and counter-feelings 
which necessarily enter into any counselling 
relationship. There are, however, various 
methods by which a counsellor may handle 
Some of these 
methods such as hitting back (this is a primary 
and fundamental 


his own counter-feelings. 
reaction) escape in 
laughter, conversion to tension, emotional 
blocking or “double talk” occur almost auto- 
matically and with little conscious thinking 
on the part of the counsellor. Other methods 
such as compensation (leaning over _back- 
wards to control counter-feelings as in the 
case of over-pity or over protection) conver- 
sion or suppression (rejection) of counter- 
feelings, require considerable conscious effort 
on the part of the counsellor. 


Actually, the attitudes, feelings and 
counter-feelings as shown or evpressed by 
clients may well set up counter-feelings in the 
counsellor. If, for example, a client shows 
extreme hostility over his situation, that is 
anger, pretty soon the counsellor’s own feel- 
ings and attitudes may be aroused, and he 
may want to start “hitting back”. On the 
other hand, if a client is unduly polite and 
tries to give the attitude of trying consistently 
to please the counsellor, and if he is, at the 
same time, able to get across to the counsellor 
by the use of “body” language, the sincerity of 
his tale, by using pleading and dependent 
looks to the counsellor, pretty soon such a 
client may begin to pull counter-feelings of 
sympathy from the counsellor. In either case, 
these very counter-feelings may possibly begin 
to involve the counsellor emotionally, making 
it that much more difficult for him to remain 
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objective and to deal effectively with his own 
feelings. 


If the counsellor’s counter-feelings begin to 
rise too high, then, instead of the client’s feel- 
ing problem, we now have two feeling pro- 
blems with which to deal, namely, the client’s 
and the counsellor’s. When this happens, the 
chance for a sane and intelligent manage- 
ment of the counselling relationship has very 
materially decreased. Unless a_ counsellor 
becomes consciously aware of his own counter- 
feelings, he cannot consciously begin to 
control them. When he begins to feel and 
become sensitively aware of the way in which 
he personally reacts to these various kinds of 
problems, he can, at that time, and not before, 
begin to correct the possible bias which 
his own feelings, attitudes and emotions could 
possibly introduce the counselling 
relationship. 


into 


It should be made abundantly clear that a 
counsellor never changes or motivates any- 
one. The client does it for himself. Essentially, 
the word motivation comes from the Latin 
infinitive “movere” which means “to move”. 
A person’s motive, then, is a consideration 
which determines choice and which also 
induces to action. 


Subject of Motivation.—The entire subject 
of motivation poses a fairly complex ques- 
tion. It is an entity within the individual 
concerned. Hopefully, client motivation 
should be directed to some good, useful and 
productive end. Sometimes, however, an 
individual client who does not seem to have 
any necessary degree of motivation, quite 
literally is in a state of depression. He with- 
draws and retreats into inaction. Of 
course, this may be purely a defensive means 
which he elects to employ. 


Sometimes, a client gets so set in his own 


individual pattern of behaviour that it is 
necessary for the counsellor or the therapist 
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to break the pattern. Certainly, as counsellors, 
we have to get to the individual client needing 
help, as quickly as possible. We have to insist 
that the client does what he can to help 
himself. Sometimes, we even have to make 
them take a course of action, by getting them 
out of their shells. Once they see that 
a little bit can be done, their entire problem 
may become a lot easier to handle. 
Motivation, then, is a spark and a drwe 
resulting from a push and a shove on the part 
of the helping person. Something simply 
seems to happen. A counsellor has to keep 
on chipping, pushing, pulling, shoving and 
keep on trying to work with the relatively 
unmotivated client. Do not, however, paint 
the sky all blue for this client. Of course, 
sometimes nothing will seem to move the 
client. Ultimately, all motivation depends on 
the individual client and on his own inherent 
personality structure and make-up. ‘The 
problem of motivation is a very real problem 
for any counsellor. The client, however, 
should not be promised everything. And, in 
order to do this, the counsellor must be a 
realist, he must be practical and he must be 
emotionally supporting to the client, depend. 
ing completely, of course, on the individual 
chent and his age and his adaptability. 


An awareness of the part played by feelings, 
counter-feelings, emotions, motivations and 
attitudes in any counselling relationship is a 
most difficult skill to accomplish. Primarily, 
because it involves a matter of personal 
growth on the part of the individual 
counsellor, and it is essential further that a 
counsellor should look squarely into his own 
emotional mirror. As a counsellor begins to 
accomplish this personal growth, he may come 
a little closer to the ideal type of counsellor 
who basically is a “helping person”, 


Regardless of any client’s feelings, attitudes 
and emotions, it is imperative for any 
counsellor to realize that the mere recognition 
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or stopping of problem behaviour or traits in 
no way gives an explanation as to the intrinsic 
reason behind the behaviour. When a 


counsellor tries to live by the Socratic dictum 
of KNOW THYSELF, will he come a 
little closer to the professional standards 
required of 


him? When the _ client 


realizes that the counsellor has himself under 
control, and is intelligently trying to help him 
to manage his own problems within the frame- 
work of an emotionally supporting clinical 
counselling relationship, at that time, a client 
will truly benefit from a counsellor’s know- 


ledge and skills. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT OF STUDENTS’ 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS SOCIAL WORK* 





B. Das Gupta anp S. GHosH 





Introduction—The Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Social Education and Recreation 
at Narendrapur near Calcutta is conducting a large number of social education programmes 
at different rural centres in West Bengal for the last few years. The Institute draws its 
field workers mainly from the college students, who take up the social education programmes 
as extra-curricular work to be done in their leisure time. But the question arises whether 
the student community in general has a favourable attitude towards social work. The present 
study, conducted under the auspices of the Institute of Social Education and Recreation, 
gives a general picture of the attitude of college students towards social work. Incidentally, 
it makes a critical appraisal of several methods for measuring attitude, through observed data. 


Professor Das Gupta is attached to the Department of Statistics, Presidency College, 


Calcutta. 


Plan of Work.—Both Thurstone’s method 
and Likert’s method of measuring attitude 
were used in the study. In both the methods 
the items consist of statements regarding 
different aspects of social work. In Thur- 
stone’s method, a subject has to “agree” or 
“disagree” with the opinion expressed in the 
_ statement. In Likert’s method, a subject is 
given a multiple choice, viz., “strongly 
approve”, “approve”, “not sure”, “disap- 
prove” and “strongly disapprove”. The 
number of choices may be increased, if 
necessary. Further, in Thurstone’s method, 
the items are judged by a number of experts 
regarding their ability in measuring attitude, 
viz., ‘high’, ‘average’ or ‘low’. Here also the 
number of categories may be increased, if 
they are necessary. 

There are two different types of items. 
In one type, if a subject ‘agrees’ with the 
opinion expressed in the statement, it means 
his favourable attitude towards social work, 
eg., “a college student who spends his 
leisure time in educating the illiterates should 


be held in high esteem”. In the other type, 
if a subject ‘disagrees’ with the opinion 
expressed in the statement, it means his 
favourable attitude, e.g., “To devote one’s 
energy to social work during student life is 
simply misuse of time”. Let us call the first 
type as ‘positive items’ and the second type 
as ‘negative items’. 

In our study altogether 19 items consisting 
of 12 positive items and seven negative 
items, were selected out of a large number 
of items which were originally constructed. 
Selection was on the basis of face-value of 
the items, keeping in mind the fact that 
different aspects of social work must be duly 
represented. The items were classified by 98 
experts in three categories, ‘high’, ‘average’ 
and ‘low’ regarding the ability of the item 
to measure the attitude. For scaling, ‘high’, 
‘average’ and ‘low were given arbitrary 
scores 3, 2 and 1 and the mean of scores 
for 98 judgments about an item is taken as 
its scale value. Now, if a subject ‘agrees’ 
with a positive item or ‘disagrees’ with a 





*The authors like to express their gratitude to Brahmachari Barun, Institute of 
Social Education and Recreation, Calcutta, for his heartful co-operation at every stage 
the study. Acknowledgements are due to Sri B. Ganguly, M. Sc. and Sri B. Sanval, B. Sc. for 
their valuable co-operation at various stages of the work, to the students who co-operated 
as subjects and to the experts who kindly acted as judges in the study. 
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negative item, he gets the corresponding scale 
value as his score, otherwise, he gets a zero. 
The total of his scores for the 19 items is 
his total score which is supposed to measure 
his attitude towards social work. This is the 
so-called Thurstone’s method. 


For Likert’s method, two scoring systems 
were used. In one, we assume the distribu- 
tion of attitude measured by an item to be 
normal with zero mean and unit standard 
deviation and hence we get the scale values 
for the five choices, viz., “strongly approve”, 
‘approve’, ‘not sure’, ‘disapprove’, ‘strongly 
disapprove’. A subject’s total score here is 
the total of the scale values for the 19 choices 
he makes in the 19 items. In the other 
method, we do not make any assumption 
about the distribution of attitude, but give 
arbitrary scores 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 respectively 
for the 5 choices for positive items and scores 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 respectively for negative 
items. 


Sampling Method.—Sampling is the most 
difficult and often neglected part in psycho- 
logical and social research. It is a fact that 
a strict random sample is often impossible 
in these types of research, first because it is 
difficult to have a complete frame or list of 
individuals and secondly, even if a frame is 
available, the enormous cost involved in 
adhering to strict random sampling can 
hardly be met by research workers’ in the 
field. A practical compromise may be 
reached by choosing a ‘quota sample’, i.e., 
by recognising the different groups of indivi- 
duals and choosing due proportions of 
individuals from each group in any con- 
venient manner. 


In choosing the sample of judges, we 
considered for different groups, viz., social 
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workers, school teachers, college teachers 
including university professors and others 
who are considered experts in the field of 
social work, e.g., research workers. In getting 
the sample of 98 judges, care was taken so 
that the four categories are adequately 
represented. Also attempts were made to 
include individuals of widely different 
opinions, beliefs and experiences in the 
sample, as far as practicable. 


Similarly, in choosing the sample of 
college students the four main groups are 
undergraduate and post graduate students, 
male and female. Amongst the under- 
graduate students, the big colleges of 
Calcutta may form a distinct group. The 
mofussil colleges also form another group. 
The different groups were represented ade- 
quately in the sample of 250 students, as 
far as practicable. The number of females 
was small, which is, however, in keeping 
with the actual proportions of females in the 
undergraduate and postgraduate classes. 

The samples—both of judges and of 
students—are mainly from West Bengal, in 
and around Calcutta, and as such our results 
are strictly applicable for the college 
students of this region. 


Pattern of Attitude of Students Towards 
Social Work.—The distribution of attitude 
towards social work in our sample of 250 
students were obtained for the three different 
methods, viz., Thurstone’s method, Likert’s 
normalised scoring method and Likert’s 
arbitrary scoring method. To represent the 
results in a basic, easily intelligible form to 
laymen, we have divided the possible range 
of scores into five equal divisions to represent 
the five categories, ‘Highly unfavourable’, 
‘Unfavourable’, ‘Indifferent’, ‘Favourable’ 
and ‘Highly favourable’. The results are 
given below: 





DEVELOPMENT OF A SCALE FOR MEASUREMENT ETC. 





Percentage of students in the categories 





Categories of attitude 


Thurstone’s 
method 


Likert’s 
arbitrary 
scoring 
method 


Likert’s 
normalised 
scoring 
method 





3 4 





Highly unfavourable 


1 1 





Unfavourable 


1 1 





Indifferent 





Favourable 








Highly favourable 











The pattern is the same in all the three 
methods, although the results are brighter 
in the Likert’s method. Likert’s methods 
show more than 60 per cent. of students to 
possess a favourable or highly favourable 
attitude towards social work while only two 


per cent. are found to possess unfavourable 
or highly unfavourable attitude. The corres- 
ponding figures in the Thurstone’s method 
is 53 per cent. and 10 per cent. Near about 
35 per cent. comprises the middle group in 
all the three methods, who may be considered 
to be indifferent so far as their attitude 
towards social work is concerned. 


CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE 
THREE METHODS ON THE BASIS OF 
OBSERVED DATA : 


(i) Reliability—The co-efficient of 
reliability is the proportion of the variance 
of true scores to the variance of observed 
scores. It measures the extent to which the 
score of an individual is consistent under 
repetitive experiments. Reliability is found 
to be maximum for Thurstone’s method. 
Likert’s arbitrary scores comes next and 
Likert’s normalised scores possesses the 
lowest reliability. The figures are 0.90, 0.79 


and 0.71 respectively, found by Hoyt’s 
analysis of variance method. The high 
reliability for Thurstone’s method may be 
due to the added information of the judge- 
ments of the experts. The question remains 
whether the added reliability is worth 
the trouble. Likert’s normalised scoring 
method is found to give the lowest reliabi- 
lity. One possible explanation may be that 
normalisation has resulted in considerable 
distortion of the original pattern of item dis- 
tribuuons which are skewed.  Likert’s 
arbitrary scoring method seems to strike as 
a simple practical compromise. 


(ii) Standard Error of Measurement. 
Standard error of measurement is another 
important concept. It measures the exter:t 
to which an individual score is subject 
to fluctuation from the situation to another. 
It gives a measure of the error involved in 
the scores. The standard error of measure- 
ment is 0.88 for Thurstone’s method and 
Likert’s normalised scoring method, and 
it is 0.97 for Likert’s arbitrary scoring 
method. 


(iti) Correlation Coefficient—The cor- 
relation between Likert’s normalised scores 
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and arbitrary scores is found to be 0.9 or 
almost perfect. So, it is immaterial for a 
research worker which of the two methods 
he uses. But the correlation between 
Thurstone’s method and one of the Likert’s 
method is only 0.40. Thus, it matters much 
whether one uses Thurstone’s method or 
Likert’s method. Apart from other considera- 
tions, it must be remembered that Thurstone’s 
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method is more difficult to use. 

Thus we can conclude that Likert’s 
arbitrary scoring method is the best method, 
a research work may adopt. It is the easiest 
of the three methods. Its reliability is quite 
large, in fact larger than that of normalised 
scores. Its standard error of measurement is 


slightly larger than those of the other two 
methods, but it is not too large. 
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The author brings out in this article some of the salient features of family organisation 


and disorganisation. 
and medical separation. 


In the second half of the paper light is thrown on divorce, desertion 


Dr. Mamoria is Professor of Geography in the M. B. College, Udaipur. 


The family may be defined as a biological- 
social unit composed of husband, wife and 
children. It is also a functional unit. It grows 
out of biological needs, particularly those of 
the expectant mother and the infant child 
who cannot support and live by themselves. It 
also grows out of the need for the exploitation 
of environment which is essential to permit 
the satisfaction of the more intimate biological 
needs; and this exploitation cannot take 
place without organised co-activity. For a 
healthy and satisfactory living, man seeks a 
secure satisfaction of his biological drives-— 
satisfaction of the sexual impulses and _ the 
sustenance of the offspring. By providing 
mating, the family as an institution makes it 
possible for the individual’s sex urge to be 
satisfied. But this primary satisfaction often 
leads to a fuller, though slightly impersonal 
satisfaction; cohabitation leads to conception 
and children are born, not only satisfying the 
psychic instincts of parental love and solici- 
tude but also leading to the perpetuation of 
the group and the species. 

The family is also an economic unit and 
has a personal and collective aspect. It pro- 
vides the personal satisfactions of the indivi- 
duals. Collectively, it does the same for the 
family. By co-operating with other members 
of his family, and dividing work with them, 
he is able to satisfy his own basic needs for 
food and also make some contribution to the 
similar satisfaction of the other members who 
are co-operating with him. 


The family acts as an education unit and 
a socio-cultural agency. The importance of 
this aspect of the family lies in the fact that 
all children everywhere get their earliest 
instruction in the family. In the family the 
child has his first induction into group rela- 
tionships. Family is also the agency through 
which the child is made familiar with the 
patterns of social behaviour. By teaching the 
individual what situations to expect, how to 
behave and what behaviour to expect, by 
giving him the gifts of language and dress, 
which integrate him within his cultural ethos, 
the family provides a personal satisfaction; it 
facilitates adjustment to people and groups 
outside the circle of the family. 

Inasmuch as it performs so large a share of 
the function necessary for a healthful exist- 
ence the family has come to be characterised as 
a social and economic unit. All of the mores, 
folkways, and institutional controls developed 
in regulating courtship, the marriage. cere- 
monies, the wedding presents, the division of 
labour between the sexes, the honeymoon, the 
cultivation of manly attitudes and womanly 
graces, conventional taboos, and regulations 
of conduct, and the intimate and public rela- 
tionships of husband and wife are part of the 
superstructure reared upon the family’s vital 
needs and traditional functions. The func- 
tions represent crystallised social values born 
out of the group experience. 

Type of Family—dAccording to character 
and composition, the form and the content of 
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a family varies from time to time and from 
place to place. As such there are found 
different types of families. 


1. Nuclear, the immediate or the primary 
family is one which consists of those indivi- 
duals who are bound together by a procrea- 
tive urge and grouped with their children into 
protective-cum-productive association. 


2. Extended family is one which includes 
besides the husband, wife and their children, 
other closely related kin. Such families are 
also known as Hindu joint families. 


3. Consanguineous family is one which 
consists of members related by birth i.e., by 
blood relationship and not by marriage bond. 
Such a family meets any demand of its mem- 
bers except that for sexual gratification, and 
it is this fact that necessitates the fringe of 
spouses. 

4. Conjugal family is one in which there 
is a nucleus of spouses and their offspring 
surrounded by a fringe of relations. 

5. ‘The family in which one is born 
is called the family of origin or orientation; 
while the family which one helps to set up 
after one’s marriage is called the family of 
procreation. 


6. Besides these there may be the childless 
family; the companionate family; the 
widowed family; the illegimate family (com- 
posed of the unmarried mother and her child). 
All these are variants of the intimate primary 
group. 

7. There can also be other types of exten- 
sion to permit the inclusion of all those people 
whom it may not be possible to include in the 
primary family. Thus we have polygynous 
families, where a man marries more than one 
wife. There are also polyandrous families in 
which the woman marries more than one man. 

All of these particular family organisations 
represent social values which have crystallised 
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into particular forms. In the course of human 
experience and the growth of social ideals, 
however, the permanent monogamic union 
has become the norm of family organisation 
throughout the civilised world. 


Distinctive Features of Family—1. The 
family is characterised by some form of institu- 
tionalised mating, i.e., some type of marriage. 
Marriage involves the social sanction, genc- 
rally in the form of a civil or religious cere- 
mony or both authorising two persons of the 
opposite sexes to engage in sexual and other 
consequent and correlated socio-economic 
relations with one another. Marriage ensures 
a biological satisfaction (that of sex) and a 
psychological satisfaction (that of having 
children) on the individual plane; on the 
wider collective plain, it ensures a twofold 
survival, viz., that of the group and its cul- 
ture. As Hornell and Ella Hart have said, 
“marriage is more than a sex relationship with 
prescriptions for caring for offspring. Indeed 
it is a functional relationsmp between two 
interacting personalities involving such varied 
items as habits, friendships, aversions, pro- 
perty, ideals, attitudes, purposes and poien- 
tialities. When husband and wife love each 
other, their two personalities function more 
effectively because of the marriage relation- 
ship. When husband and wife thwart each 
other, or attempt to enslave each other, the 
marriage is a disaster.” 

2. Ina family there is some mode of 
reckoning descent by having a nomenclature. 
Property inheritance, descent and succession 
are often traced through one of the lines only. 
When property inheritance and reckoning 
of descent take place along the male or female 
line, it is called patrilineal or matrilineal in- 
heritance respectively. If the offspring inherit 
the father’s name, they will be described as 


patronymic and if mother’s name matronymic. 


3. A family is an economic unit, parti- 
cularly so far as the mother and the infant are 
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concerned, The helplessness of the child deve- 
lops human sympathies in both the father and 
the mother. The inferior physical strength of 
the mother and her comparative incapacity 
during the stages of pregnancy and childbirth 
have fostered the protective role which the 
husband and father assumes. 


4. The integrative bonds in a family are 
mutual love, affection and blood ties. The 
conjugal relationship is the central bond unit- 
ing the family. When this bond is broken the 
family by definition is also broken. The cords 
that tie together the members of a family are 
the outcome of an emotional factor as love. 
This emotional basis of family makes it ideally 
suited to perform the educative role. The 
child gets his earliest and the most funda- 
mental lessons in socialisation in the family. He 
is mentally formed according to the norms of 
society, which get ingrained in him to 
reappear in his adult life as conscience or 
super-ego. The cultural traditions that are 
imbibed by an individual are imbibed by him 
in the familial setting, making the formative 
influence of the family supreme. 


5. The family is characterised by its pre- 
cision as compared to other types of groups 
like the sib or clan. The family usually con- 
sists of the husband, wife and their children, 
if it is a primary family. If it is a joint family, 
besides these members other members related 
by blood are also to be found. 


6. A sense of personal responsibility is 
found among its members in relation to each 
other. This is very important to ensure the 
smooth working of the familial grouping and 
consequently, of society as a whole. 


7. Whereas the family as an institution is 
the most permanent and universal one in 
human societies, as an association it is subject! 
to constant change in composition and struc- 
ture. The family as well as all other institu- 
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tions must constantly make new adjustments 
when new needs arise. 


Thus it may be noted that the family 
involves the recognition of just those who are 
closely related to one’s self through constant 
physical contiguity, physical co-operation, 
emotional bonds and blood ties. It has always 
been existent, coeval with human culture. 
The sex and hunger urges, the economic com- 
pulsives, and the cultural traditions have 
always provided the theoretical justification 
for the recognition of the existence of the 
family. As soon as there is some permanency 
in sex relations and co-operative economic 
endeavour, a family comes automatically into 
existence. The birth of offspring further 
cements and integrates family life. 


Nature of Family Organisation —The unity 
of any group is afunction of the simi- 
larity of values and attitudes among its various 
members. The family as such is the most 
intimate social group. The unity of “interact- 
ing personalities”, in which the normal family 
consists is held together by certain psychologi- 
cal factors. When these factors are present, 
the family is said to be an organised unity. In 
the absence of such factors the cohesive power 
of the family is loosened by internal 
or external pressures and the family becomes 
disorganised. This may result in unhappy 
domestic life and may render harmonious 
relationships between the husband and wife 
difficult Family organisation is characterised 
by the following factors: 


(i) Unity of Objectives—tIn an organised 
family, every member possesses similar atti- 
tudes on the most important aspects of their 
joint activities. Such similarity of common 
values is absent in the disorganised family. The 
similarity of attitude may relate to such 
mutual problems as the care and discipline of 
the child, his education, the question of sex 
relations and other matters of deeply personal 
nature. 
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(ii) Unity of Personal Ambition.— 
Although complete harmony of personal ambi- 
tions with the welfare of the family 
is rather difficult, but if the individual mem- 
bers could subordinate their interests to the 

_welfare of the family as a whole, there can 
be adjustment of life values. If men and 
women are unwilling to sacrifice part of their 
own egoistic desires in order to achieve a 
more effective marriage relation, marriage in 
many cases inevitably fails. So long as husband 
and wife continue to define his or her life 
problems on the basis of individual attitudes 
from an “I” attitude rather “we” point of 
view, there can be no possibility of integrating 
the family life. In an organised family, to 
a very great extent, the personal attitudes are 
sacrificed for the welfare of the family as a 
whole because husband and wife act in a spirit 
of tolerant give-and-take. This attitude is 
entirely lacking in the disorganised family. 


(iii) Unity of Interests—An organised 
family usually characterised by a considerable 
similarity of religious, recreational, educa- 
tional and economic interests as opposed to 
the unorganised family. When the members 
of the group possess these interests in common, 
the reciprocal relationships of family life 
operate more smoothly than they do when 
these interests are not present!* 


It should, however, be noted, that per- 
fectly organised families are rare, even as com- 
pletely disorganised families are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. For majority of 
the family the life “goes on”. Their rela- 
tionships are occasionally marred by bicker- 
ings and tensions; family becomes maladjusted 
For some the tensions become so great 
that the individuals find it rather impossible 
to continue their relationships any more and 
they generally sever their connections through 
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divorce. But others pull on, although there 
is no identity in their interests and 
values. Some families continue either because 
of some religious beliefs or religious teaching 
or the interest of children demand sacrifice 
of the personal happiness of the parents. 
Among many families the fear of social dis- 
approval is an important factor in preventing 
a complete family breakdown. Women con- 
tinue to live in a state of bickering and mal- 
adjustment because of their desire for the 
social and economic security which the home 
provides. Fear of disapproval of parents on 
the part of younger married couples may 
timilarly operate to prevent a complete 
marital break. In some cases the outward 
shell of family life may be maintained while 
affectional interests are satisfied elsewhere. 
Nature of Family Disorganisation Family 
disorganisation is a social disorganisation, 
representing a breakdown in the consensus in 
in the most literal sense, for it is a breakdown 
of the intimate primary group. The family 
is a tightly knit group, held together by the 
marriage of husband and wife. The existence 
of the family group as a functioning unit 
depends upon the continuation of many per- 
sonal relationships. These are reciprocal, with 
each member playing his part in co-ope- 
ration with the other. When the social rela- 
tionships binding the couple are broken, the 
family group itself is broken and disorganised. 
Family disorganisation is thus the breakdown 
of these groups relationships. The process may 
include any sort of non-harmonious func- 
tioning within the family. It comprises not 
only the tensions between husband and wife 
but those arising between children and parents 
as well. The process of social disorganisa- 
tion, in its broader aspects, is often so 
intangible that it is diffiuclt for the average 
person to see or understand it. On the other 





1R. S. Cavan and K. H. Ranek, The Family and the Depression, 1938, quoted in M.A. Elliot 
and F, E. Merrill, Social Disorganisation: New York, 1941, p. 335, 
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hand, disorganisation of the individual family 
is extremely tangible and easily visible. When 
the ties of relationship are severed the indi- 
vidual family is dissolved. 


External manifestations like separation, 
desertion, divorce, failure to support, physical 
violence or bitter vituperation are the symp- 
toms of a breakdown in the intimate relation- 
ships within the family. With divorce 
the break is simply given legal recognition. 
Desertion and separation are earlier links in 
the events leading to a divorce. Once the 
family has disintegrated, the possibility of 
reconciling conflicting attitudes is extremely 
difficult. 


Causes leading to Family Disorganisation.— 
When the socially sanctioned patterns of 
family life become too rigid or conflict too 
seriously with personal attitudes, the serenity 
of the family life is disturbed. “Just as 
formalism in the broadest sense sows seeds 
of social disorganisations, likewise excessively 
conventionalised type of family life tends to 
break down when faced with the exigencies of 
a new situation.” New inventions, new 
standards of living and new external situations 
necessitate adjustments in life schemes and 
redefinitions of social values. They, therefore, 
effect the family and familial attitudes and 
often bring chaos in family life. 


2. Family disorganisation is closely related 
to changes in the social structure. Modern 
husband and wife are required to assume new 
roles and social positions in the society and 
the family and this brings about a change in 
the status of both of them. When they cannot 
adjust with the changing roles, a confusion 
often arises regarding the uncertainty and 
ambiguity of roles so that the marital obliga- 
tions are shattered. 


3. Miultiplicity, dissatisfaction and con- 
flict of roles also affect the sanctity of the 


married life. The traditional family structure 
was based upon a relatively few feminine roles, 
like that of the housewife and the mother. 
But now various occupational and class groups 
stress different roles for the wife—she is 
expected to be a companion, counsellor, prac- 
tical nurse, romantic love object and mistress. 
But these roles are difficult to fulfil 
satisfactorily. It is no wonder then that 
family relationships give way under the strain 
of confusion and bewilderment. Besides, the 
number of opportunities open to the modern 
woman is so large that many women express 
great dissatisfaction with the role of the house- 
wife and mother and, in fact, want to 
sever their connections with the traditional 
familial ways. Where the conceptions of the 
domain of activities between husband and 
wife do not agree, family disorganisation is 
very imminent. 

4. With these factors is also closely related 
the status of the modern woman as an inde- 
pendent earner, and this has altered her atti- 
tude towards marriage and has often precipi- 
tated her role to revolt against a subservience 
which has been socially defined for her in the 
marital status. Changed religious and social 
attitudes have severely affected the solidarity 
of the married life. 

5. The prevailing philosophy of indi- 
vidualism, i.e., keen desire for material com- 
fort and achievement of individual goals at 
the expense of the family life—has also altered 
the social values hitherto placed upon 
family stability. If men and women feel un- 
willing to sacrifice part of their egoistic desires 
in order to achieve a more effective marriage 
relation, many families are bound to be 
disrupted. 

The Concept of Family Tensions.—A 
family tension may mean any conflicting 
situation which generates opposing attitudes 
between its members, particularly between 





Elliot and Merrill, ibid., p. 335. 
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husband and wife. In fact, such tensions grow 
out of an original disparity in attitudes 
and values, and as the tension increases 
greater antagonism in attitudes develop. 
Family conflicts are due to the changed social 
conditions as well as to the personal dissatis- 
faction between husband and wife. By many, 
marriage is now no longer regarded as a means 
of grace, but as an end in itself. In 
so far as it is productive of human happiness, 
it is considered good. When it is destructive 
to the personality of either husband or wife 
or when it yields irreconcilable conflict or dis- 
cord, little worth is attached to the relation- 
ship as such. A large number of marriages 
in the U.S.A. and U.K., have ended in failure 
owing to maladjustment between husband 
and wife. 


The disorganisation of the family takes the 
form of a conflict of attitudes between hus- 
band and wife, which result in a condition 
of tension and strain between them. Accord- 
ing to Kureger th zre are certain very definite 
aspects of family tensions, (i) there is a dis- 
appearance of a common object and the 
individual aims are substituted for family 
aims ; 

(ii) All co-operative effort ceases. 

(iii) Mutual services tend to be witheld. 


(iv) The relationships of husband and wife 
are no longer co-ordinated or held. ; 


(v) The status of the family in its outer 
relations to other social groups is altered. 


(vi) The emotional attitudes of husband 
and wife either become antagonistic or are 
replaced by attitudes of indifference. 


The factors which have accentuated 
tensions among husband and wife have been 
pointed out as economic, social, cultural and 
pattern of life. Burgess includes seven types 
of tensions which produce domestic unhappi- 
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ness such as, economic, sex, health, respect, 
cultural, temperamental and pattern of life. 


The tensions which arise in modern 
marriages may be classed as the primary 
tensions and the secondary tensions. 


Primary tensions arise out of the personality 
structures of the mates and make them more 
or less incompatible at the outset. These 
include all sources of friction like tempera- 
ment, philosophy of life, personal behaviour 
pattern, response (including sex incompati- 
bility) and psychopathic. personalities (mental 
instability among the mates, cruel and 
inhumane treatment or physical violence). 


The secondary tensions are those which 
arise out of circumstances or situations— 
economic and occupational. These include 
cultural differences (education), differences 
in social status, matters of ill-health, parent- 
child relationships, interference of the in-laws; 
disparity in the age of husband and wife; 
economic factors like sheer poverty, business 
reverses, and economic dependence of the 
wife and lastly, the unstable occupation in 
which the husband is engaged. 


While classifying tensions it must be fully 
realised that the classification is an abstraction 
for the purpose of analysis, and that family 
conflict and disintegration often result from 
a combination of factors rather than from one 
specific factor. One particular situation may 
set a long list of factors into operation and 
hence play a precipitating role in the deve- 
lopment of marital discord. 


Family disorganisation may thus be thought 
of as a process whereby conflicting attitudes 
and values develop between husband and wife 
so as to render harmonious functioning 
impossible. 


Social Changes in Family Life—The 
family is an integral part of the larger society. 
It consists of the husband, wife and their 
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children. Each member has numerous con- 
tacts with the outside world, where change 
is going on in every walk of life. This change 
also affects the working of the family 
group smoothly. Burgess has rightly pointed 
out that, “the accumulation of material cul- 
ture, the scope and variety of inventions, the 
improved means of transportation and com- 
munication, and increased industrialisation 
and the consequent urbanisation have com- 
bined to disorganise many o/ the patterns of 
family life that were universally accepted 
within the memory of living men.”* The 
confused and complex interrelationship of 
social, economic, political, philosophical, 
moral and psychological factors which affect 
the life of the individuals has given birth to 
new attitudes, values and standards which in 
their turn have registered a vast change in the 
family. 


The factors which are responsible for bring- 
ing out change in the family life may be enu- 
merated as below: 


1. Before the industrial revolution, the 
family was virtually a self-sufficient unit—in- 
asmuch as most of the articles of daily con- 
sumption were produced within the family 
and within the village. But now situations 
have changed. The self-sufficiency of the 
village has been broken, and so also the struc- 
ture of the family has been greatly modified. 
As a result of the industrial development in 
the urban areas, not only the women’s role 
as a producer of consumption goods has 
virtually disappeared but also the male mem- 
bers are very much threatened with unemploy- 
ment and other industrial risks. This 
has changed the daily life of an average indi- 
vidual. Family life depends upon its economic 
base and the way a family earns its living 
goes far towards determining the nature of 
the family organisation. When the very eco- 
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nomic base gives way, there is bound to be a 
change in the structure of the family. 


2. With increase in wages due to indus- 
trial expansion, and the consequent increase 
in wealth, there has been a change in the 
standard of living of the family. The emphasis 
now is_ placed the material 
comforts than on anything else. The result 
is that the multiplication of wants has often 
exceeded the increase in income. Frustra- 
tions become acute if sufficient money is not 
available with the members of the family— 
either the husband or the wife. A desire for 
maintaining or increasing social status may 
mean that children are in effect sacrificed to 
material advancement. Since family income 
is limited and so many expenses are involved 
in operating a house, the couples may 
decide to have less children. This decision 
leads to a delay in assuming the responsibilities 
of parenthood and a restriction in the size 
of the family. 


more on 


3. With increase in female education, and 
the opening of vast opportunities for the 
females outside the home, there has been a 
change in the economic function of the 
family, and this has altered the stability of 
the family itself. In the Western society the 
knowledge that a woman can secure a profit- 
able job, if she leaves her husband, is 
undoubtedly a factor in contemporary 
divorce rates. ‘ 


4. Ina large number of middle and upper 
class families—and this is particularly true in 
India—women are dependent upon their 
husbands for their maintenance. Men are 
usually conservative in their attitude towards 
the employment of married women and do 
not wish that their wives should work outside 
the home; though of course in higher society 
they might wish their wives to spend their 
leisure time and energy in civic projects, social 





3sec Burgess, quoted in Elliot and Merrill, of. cit., p. 343. 
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work or charitable institutions. But many 
women are of the views that these activities 
are mere stopgaps for utilising energy which 
might be more profitably and creatively 
expended in paid work. This is the basic 
conflict which modern society, specially in 
the west, has not resolved and provides the 
source for much family instability and dis- 
organisation. 


5. Many women employed in industries 
are mothers also, some of them work in mines, 
plantations and factories. They work not for 
any love for the job, but because the income 
of the family is so small that both ends could 
not be met. Such women when employed 
cannot conveniently take care of young 
children. In the absence of parental love 
and affection, many of these children go into 
serious type of juvenile delinquency. Others 
suffer from the emotional deprivations of their 
isolated status and their personalities expe- 
rience a serious strain, Often these children 
believe that they have been abandoned 
and betrayed by their parents, who, in the 
child’s mind, could not possibly have gone 
away to work in a factory or plantation or 
mines if they really loved their children. 
Neglected and unsupervised children of the 
economically underprivileged class are thus 
an evidence of ineffective family life. 


5. Assumption of the sovereignty ,of the 
State, in the West, over parents and the child, 
when the parents are found unfit to take care 
of the child, has threatened the family ties. 
Compulsory school attendance, health clinics, 
mental examinations, probation officers, 
housing laws, laws affecting cruelty to child- 
ren and adults contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency are but extensions of the State’s 
assumption of sovereignty over parents and 
child. | When the State takes over the res- 


ponsibility the parents naturally become un- 
interested in their children. 
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6. Higher education for women is also an 
important social factor impinging upon the 
contemporary family. The girl who attains 
educational equality with her husband is 
naturally a different kind of wife from the 
one who has no such comparable status. The 
former will have more voice in making family 
decisions than the latter. The change in the 
role of woman owing to educational status, 
is very great. Such a woman does not easily 
adjust to the prospect of marrying a man 
with less education. Even if the marriage is 
consummated, the maladjustments are so great 
that life often becomes a hell. The highly 
educated wife demands a more personal exist- 
ence which entails more than the bearing and 
rearing of children. Contraception is more 
readily available among women of the upper 
education groups, thereby providing the 
technical means for the limitation families. 
Hardly does such a woman play the dual role 
of an active member of the society and a 
mother of a large family. 


7. The traditional family pattern tacitly 
sanctioned sexual licence in men but insisted 
chastity in unmarried women and fidelity in 
married women. But now a deep-scated 
revolt against this double standard of morality 
has set in. This revolt has obvious repercus- 
sions upon the family. Family structure is 
based upon the acceptance of the conventional 
morality. Matters of legitimacy, inheritance 
and regulation of property bear an indelible 
imprint of this prescriptive pattern. Any 
widespread and permanent change in the sex 
mores, therefore, affects the structure of the 
family and the social order as well. 


8. Urban life is another factor that has 
contributed to family change and instability. 
The traditional primary group was based up- 
on a life of agriculture and small village. 
Many of the bonds that formerly united the 
family group have been broken in the urban 
environment. Differentiation in economic 
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interests is an important factor in the com- 
parative disunity of the urban life. Whereas 
the rural life still permits the family to share 
the varied routine of agricultural pursuits, 
urban life generally separates the family 
during the working day. The father works 
in an office or a factory far away from the 
house. Other members of the family are 
ignorant of the work conditions and the in- 
conveniences under which the head of the 
family has to work. They usually fail to under- 
stand his fatigue and boredom. On the 
other hand, the male members also have little 
appreciation of the nervous exhaustion which 
the females of the family experience after a 
day of cleaning utensils, preparing food, 
making the beds, preparing and looking after 
the children and attending to other domestic 
duties. When the work of the family centred 
round the family, there was a meeting of 
minds. But now urbanisation has made this 
family consensus difficult. 


Overcrowded conditions in which the 
urban family must live have also contributed 
to instability of the family. The lack of pri- 
vacy, so essential to an integrated personality, 
is more intense. Overcrowding easily results 
in irritation and marital discord. 


9. Except in the orthodox group, marriage 
is no longer regarded as a sacrament 
to be broken only by death. It has now be- 
come a contract which may be broken by 
desertion, separation and divorce. The grow- 
ing secularism of the modern world has 
fostered a correspondingly secular attitude 
towards marriage. 


10. The deterioration of reilgious controls 
in matters of family life has been accompanied 
by a wide spread acceptance of the indivi- 
dual’s right to happiness and to an expressive, 
creative existence. Instead of treating 


marriage as an integrative force of the two 
participating personalities, it has been now 


regarded as the preserver of separate values 
of each. This fact itself is productive of dis- 
harmony. A true marriage consists of mutual 
sharing, giving and taking, with necessary 
sacrifices to personal whims and desires. The 
insistence upon “living one’s own life” wrecks 
many homes. Whereas the “we” attitude, 
which a successful marriage implies, is as 
much concerned with duties, obligations and 
mutual helpfulness as with rights, the “I” 
attitude is admittedly devoted to promoting 
self-interest and this affects the harmony of 


the family life. 


The traditional family performed a variety 
of functions: economic, protective, educa- 
tional, religious, recreational, biological and 


affectional. But this multifunctional pattern 


of the family no longer exists, except in an 
attenuated form because of these fac- 
tors leading to change in the family outlook. 
As much the economic, protective, religious 
and educational functions of the family have 
lost their value. But the biological and affec- 
tional functions still remain to be performed 
by the family. The biological function of the 
family refers to the its role in providing the 
socially accepted relationship within which 
children are born and reared. As social 
human beings, men and women require 
personal and sympathetic understanding, 
which is best secured in the very subtle 
relationships of marriage. The fact that 
man is a member of a biological species 
implies that there are certain deter- 
ministic conditions imposed upon his life. 
The human nature has been defined as the 
inevitability of having to breathe, eat and 
drink, sleep, procreate and eliminate waste 
matter from inside human body. Whereas 
some of these functions, the first and the last 
can be performed individually, the other can- 
not be performed so, but only when _ they 
organise themselves into a co-operative group. 
As social and biological organisms, men and 
women function incompletely alone. To act 
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most effectively, they need each other. This 
mutual need should not be construed simply 
as a desire for the physical gratifications of 
sex but should also include the affectional 
function like sympathetic understanding, 
gratification of the ego, a feeling of emotional 
security, the sense of being loved and appre- 
ciated, and many physical attentions husbands 
and wives may give to each other. This func- 
tion also entails conjugal affection, the rcla- 
tionship between spouses in constant and inti- 
mate contact, who respect each other’s per- 
sonalities, and who are, the best friend one 
has ever had.* 

(ii) Desertion and Divorce.—-It would be 
no exaggeration to say that in the modern 
world one hardly comes across a family, in 
which indifferences do not arise between hus- 
band and wife, no matter however trivial they 
may be. Very few families can boast of the 
fact that they are quite happy during the 
married life. Of course, there are a certain 
group of persons who realise that happiness 
is a state of mind and as such recognise that 
marriage has much to offer in companion- 
ship, sympathetic understanding and conjugal 
affection. They take pleasure in rearing up 
their children. On the other hand, there are 
persons who realise that the married life is 
not so attractive and happy as they used to 
imagine before they entered into it. For them 
it is a life of monotony and hardships. Those 
who are fortunate take married life as a 
happy one and in their case the lasting ‘happi- 
ness of marriage is based upon an “our” 
rather than a “mine” or “your” philosophy, 
and an inability on the part of each to 
conceive of a separate existence. However, 
majority of men and women make fairly 
satisfactory adjustments, whether from force 
of habit, social pressure or inescapable des- 
tiny. For others life does not go on smoothly. 
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Many social, economic, and personal factors 
tend to disrupt the process of living to- 
gether and disorganise the intimate bonds of 
family. Many husbands and wives are 
so much troubled and feel unhappy that they 
find it difficult to continue the family life any 
longer. However, some disorganised families 
maintain their formal and legal solidarity 
for reasons of religion, prestige or inertia. 
“The calm and pleasant companionship in 
the average family, the dependence of hus- 
band and wife in myriad petty details of their 
daily life, and the similarity of basic values 
which they perforce develop—these are the 
factors which maintain the integrity of the 
individual family in the face of the social 
changes that are taking place.” Separation, 
desertion and divorce are final stages of the 
disorganisation process of the family. With 
divorce the break is simply given a legal recog- 
nition, Desertion and separation are often 
the earlier links in the events leading up to 
divorce. Once the family has disintegrated, 
the possibility of reconciling conflicting atti- 
tudes is extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
Family in our society is a well-knit group, 
held together by the marriage of two mem- 
bers of the opposite sexes. When the social 
relationship binding together the marriage 
pair is broken, the family group itself is 
broken and disorganised. 

Desertion.—Desertion and divorce are the 
final tragic denouements of family disorga- 
nisation. They are open indications of a rift 
in the family disorganisation, avowals of a 
breakdown in the marital bond, and evidence 
of a desire to escape the onus of marriage 
ties.® 

Divorce is a legal status, indicating a dis- 
solved marriage relationship. 

Desertion, on the other hand, if permanent, 
is an unofficial indication of the same thing. 





4F, E. Merrill, Courtship and Marriage: New York 1949, quoted in Elliot and Merrill, 
op. cit., p. 363. 
SElliot and Merrill, ibid.,. p. 410. 
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Desertion means the irresponsible departure 
from the home on the part of either husband 
or wife, leaving the family to fend for itself. 
The Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, 1865, 
defines Desertion as “deliberate abandonment 
of conjugal society.” Where, therefore, the 
husband withdrew from cohabitation from his 
wife he may be guilty of the offence of deser- 
tion although he continues to support her. 
Withdrawal, of course, must be permanent 
and wilful, i.e., done with the intention of 
depriving her of his society, and is not due to 
force of circumstances over which he has no 
control. If the husband deserts the wife which 
is thus the inducing cause of her immorality, 
the husband cannot afterwards sue her for 
divorce. A wife is also entitled to judicial 
separation if the husband treats her with 
cruelty or if a prostitute be openly brought into 
or allowed to remain in the place of abode. 
Neglect, coldness and insult, expressions of 
hatred and loathing, may be carried to such 
an extent as to seriously affect the wife’s 
health and in that case may be a ground for 
judicial separation. 


It may be pointed out that desertion is an 
evasion of marital responsibilities. In general, 
there are two types of desertion—the per- 
manent and the temporary. The former has 
been characterised as the “poorman’s 
divorce”. It makes the social break for those 
to whom divorce is impossible. The latter has 
been characterised as the “poorman’s vaca- 
tion”, and is indicative of a low family wage. 


According to Eubank,°® there are to be 
found five types of deserters, (i) The Spurious 
Deserter, who leaves his family in to 
escape some financial responsibility or to 
secure charitable relief; (ii) the Gradual 
Deserter, who is forced to stay away from 
home by reason of his occupation, or because 
he is an immigrant away from his family 
and native land; (iii) the Intermittent Hus- 





6E.E. Eubank, A Study of Family Desertion: Chicago, 1916, pp. 37-49, 
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band, who is a chronic periodic deserter and 
who leaves home at somewhat regular inter- 
vals, due to some domestic difficulties, and 
return when he is free from the difficulty; 
(iv) the Ill-Advised Marriage Type, who 
deserts the wife when he finds that the rela- 
tionship between them is quite unsatisfactory 
because of hastily arranged or ill-suited 
marriage; (v) the last Resort Deserter, who 
makes a complete break with his family only 
when he finds it difficult to make adjustments 
with his wife. 


The social consequences of desertion are 
very unhealthy. Families may be permanently 
dissolved. Emotionally, the wife and child- 
ren often suffer much more severely than the 
husband, for desertion entails a humiliating 
rejection of the spouse. The children also 
feel hurt because they are not well cared for 
either by the father or by the mother on 
account of stringent relations between the 
two. The female member often faces serious 
economic hardships for want of support from 
the husband. For the deserter there can be 
only a blunted social conscience, an evasion of 
obligations and a disregard for any responsi- 
bility for dependents, which result in a high 
degree of personal disorganisation. 


Divorce.—Divorce merely gives a legal 
status to a marriage already disrupted. 
Divorce occur after the family is disorganised, 
when one or both parties have a strong desire 
to dissolve their relationship—But unsatisfac- 
tory and unhappy marriages do not end in 
divorce. People who dislike and irritate each 
other often keep the semblance of a marriage 
for one reason or another. Factors like reli- 
gious belief, pressure from inlaws, small child- 
ren who need care, inability of the wife to 
make her own living, and fear of loss of 
prestige may deter couples from suing for 
divorce. “Whenever, the marital relations 
are broken, through divorce, it becomes a 
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tragedy for it generally means blighted faith, 
broken troth and severe disillusionment.’ 


Divorce may be of two types. (i) Absolute 
divorce which effects a full and complete 
dissolution of marital rights and obligations 
and leaves both parties in the status of single 
persons. (ii) Partial divorce or legal separa- 
tion, which does not dissolve the marriage but 
merely gives legal status to the “separation 
from bed and board” until such time as the 
husband and wife agree to take up residence 
together. 


The real reasons for divorce are those ten- 
sions and irritations which make it impossible 
for a man and woman to “get along” within 
the bonds of matrimony. Legal grounds for 
divorce may be enumerated as below: 


(i) Adultery, the voluntary sexual inter- 
course of a married man or woman with a 
person other than the offender’s wife or hus- 
band, is an important ground for seeking 
divorce. 


(ii) Bigamy, where the husband has 
already got one wife alive at the time of 
marriage. 


(iii) Cruelty is also recognised as a just 
cause for divorce. Cruelty has been defined 
as any conduct which may injure the life or 
health of the individual and render further 
cohabitation unsafe. False accusations, 
attempts to declare either husband or wife 
insane, abuse of a child by a former marriage, 
compelling a wife to submit to an abortion, 
refusal to protect her from insults, failure to 
care for a sick husband or wife, indignities to 
the wife’s person, etc., are the types of legal 
cruelty entitling divorce. Cruelty in practice 
may include anything from physical violence 
to abusive language. 


(iv) Habitual drunkeness, which disquali- 
fies a person from properly attending to his 





TElliot and Merrill, op. cit., p. 417. 
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business or which inflicts great anguish upon 
an innocent party. 


(v) Conviction and imprisonment for an 
infamous or felonious crime is also a ground 
for divorce. 


(vi) Desertion, which for the purpose of 
divorce, may be defined as the wilful and 
voluntary separation of one party from the 
other without justification or the other’s con- 
sent, and no intention of returning to the 
domestic hearth. If the misconduct of the 
husband or wife forces the other person to 
leave, the injured party is entitled to divorce 
on ground of constructive desertion. 


(vii) Fraud, Duress and Mistake—Any 
gross deception or misrepresentation or duress 
or mistake on the part of either contracting 
party may render the marriage voidable. For 
example, in case the wife is pregnant by a man 
other than her husband at the time of 
marriage and conceals the fact from her hus- 
band, such fraud is a sufficient ground for 
If, however, the husband had pre- 
marital sex relations with his wife, he is not 
entitled to divorce, even though she became 
pregnant by another man, because he must 
have been apprised of her character and 
should have been on his guard. 


divorce. 


(viii) Impotence or physical incapacity of 
either party to consummate the marriage is 
also a ground for divorce but it is to be proved 
by either party that impotence existed prior 
to marriage and is of a permanent nature, 
rendering sexual intercourse impossible. 


(ix) Insanity, which is of the incurable 
type, render the other party free to apply for 
divorce. 


(x) Non-support of the wife by the hus- 
band for a considerable period of time is 
another ground for divorce, but if the hus- 
band is unable to contribute to wife’s support 
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because of illness or physical weakness, she is 
not entitled to divorce him because of his in- 
capacity to support her. 


(xi) Sex pervisions, including sodomy, 
unsafe and intolerable conduct, such as an 
attempt to poison the husband’s food, frequent 
intoxication, and concurrent cruelty or when 
either the husband or wife contracts venereal 
disease, divorce can be granted. 


(xii) Annulment is also one of the grounds 
for divorce. A decree of annulment means 
that no marriage ever legally occurred 
between the parties, that no property rights 
are involved, and that, unless there are express 
statutes to the contrary, any children born of 
the union are illegitimate. 


Divorce in India.—In India, there is no 
matrimonial law applicable to the inhabitants 
generally. The Courts apply different laws to 
the several communities. In the case of the 
Hindus, the right to divorce is regulated by 
The Hindu Marriage Act of 1955; in case of 
Muslims, by the Dissolution of Muslim 
Marriage Act of 1939; in case.of Christians 
by the Indian Divorce Act of 1869 and in the 
case of Parsees, by the Parsee Marriage and 
Divorce Act of 1936. 


Divorce among Hindus.—Marriage accord- 
ing to the Hindu Law is a sacrament and 
therefore creates an indissoluble tie between 
the husband and wife. According to Hindu 
notion marriages are made in heaven and are, 
therefore, even after the husband dies that tie 
must be preserved, and hence, widow re- 
marriage is even now disallowed among many 
ef the high class Hindus. A fortiori, therefore, 
divorce is a thing unknown to scriptures. The 
restriction applies to women only. Under the 
Hindu Law, a man is always free to marry 
any number of wives or to give up his former 
wife and merely pay her maintenance. But it is 
not possible to get a release from the marriage 
tie on any account. Manu says, “though des- 
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titue of virtue or seeking pleasure elsewhere or 
devoid of good qualities, yet a husband must 
be constantly worshipped as a god by a 
faithful wife”. The man may be a leper or 
a lunatic or however repulsive otherwise he 
may be to the wife, she could not get any 
relief; and if she left him without just cause 
she would be deprived even of the mainte- 
nance she would have otherwise got. 


A marriage whether solemnised before or 
after the commencement of the Hindu 
Marriage Act of 1955, is voidable and may 
be annulled by the court on any one of the 
following grounds: 


(i) If the respondent was impotent at the 
time of the marriage and continued to be so 
until the institution of the proceeding. 


(ii) If a party to the marriage was an idiot 
or lunatic at the time of the marriage. 


(iii) Where the consent of the petitioner or 
of the guardian was obtained by force or 
fraud, provided that a petition presented more 
than one year after the force had ceased to 
operate or the fraud had been discovered shall 
not be entertained and provided further that 
the spouse after the force has ceased to operate 
or the fraud had been discovered shall not be 
entertained and provided further that the 
spouse after the force has ceased to operate 
or the fraud had been discovered. 


(iv) If the respondent was pregnant’ by 
some person other than the petitioner at the 
time of marriage, provided that the petitioner 
did not know of the facts alleged at the time 
of marriage and the proceeding is commenced 
within one year of the solemnization of 
marriage and that the petitioner had no 
marital intercourse voluntarily after the disco- 
very of the ground entitling him to a decree 
of nullity. 


Grounds for Judicial Separation.—Either 
party to a marriage, whether solemnized before 
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or after the Act, may seek judicial separation 
by petition on any of the following grounds: 

(i) Desertion for a continuous period of 
two years immediately preceding the present- 
ation of the petition. 


(ii) Such cruel treatment as to cause 
reasonable apprehension in petitioner’s mind 
that it will be harmful or injurious for the 
petitioner to live with the other party. 


(iii) That the other party has been suffering 
from virulent form of leprosy for not less than 
one year immediately preceding the present- 
ation of the petition. 


(iv) That the other party has after the 
solemnization of marriage had sexual inter- 
course with any person other than his spouse. 

Dissolution of Marriage——Either party to 
a marriage whether solemnized before or after 
the commencement of the Act may seek a 
dissolution of marriage by decree of divorce 
on one or more of the following grounds: 

That the other party— 


1. ts living in adultery; 

2. Has ceased to be a Hindu, by conversion 
to another religion; 

3. Has been incurably of unsound mind 
for a continuous period of not less than 
three years; 

4. Has for the above period been suffering 
from a virulent and incurable form of 
leprosy ; 

5. Has for the above period been suffering 
from venereal disease in a communicable 
form; 

6. Has renounced the world by entering 
a religious order; 

7. Has not been heard of as being alive for 
seven years; 


8. Has not resumed cohabitation for two 
years or more after the passing of a 
decree for judicial separation; 
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9. Has for the above period failed to 
comply with a decree for restitution of 
conjugal rights. 


A wife has two additional grounds on which 
she may seek a dissolution of marriage: 


(i) With respect to a marriage solemnized 
before the Act, that the husband has married 
again before the Act or that any other wife 
of the husband married before the Act was 
alive at the time of her marriage, provided 
that the other wife is alive at the date of the 
petition. 


(ii) That the husband has since the solem- 
nization of marriage been guilty of rape, 
sodomy, or bestiality. 


Divorce Among the Muslims.—A marriage 
is dissolved by apostasy, death, or divorce. 
Apostasy means abandonment of religious 
faith, vows, or principles. 


Divorce Without Resort to Court.— 
1. Talaq: Any husband of sound mind who 
has attained puberty may by himself or by 
an agent pronounce talag. It may be a single 
pronouncement followed by abstinence during 
the period of iddat, or by three pronounce- 
ments made during three successive tuhrs 
(woman’s monthly periods), or by a single 
pronouncement with an intention to dissolve 
the marriage irrevocably, or by three 
pronouncements made in one sentence at the 
same time. The presence of the wife or of any 
witness is not necessary. 


2. Ila: Abstaining from sexual intercourse 
in pursuance of a vow for four months effects 
a divorce between the spouses. 


3. Zihar: If the husband likens the wife 
to some prohibited female relation the wife 
may require him to perform a penance, or 
she may apply to the court to direct the 
husband either to perform the penance or 
to pronounce talaq, upon her agreeing to give 
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a consideration to the husband for releasing 
her from the marriage tie. 


Mubaraat: This is a divorce by mutual 


agreement between the husband and wife.. 


The difference between khula and mubaraat 
seems to be that in khula, it is the wife that 
desires the divorce and it takes place at her 
instance, whereas in mubaraat it is by mutual 
consent and both parties desire a divorce. 


Dissolution Through Court.—The Dissolu- 
tion of Muslim Marriages Act VIII of 1939 
now governs the dissolution of marriages 
through court. It applies to all women 
married under the Muslim Law. Section 2 
of the Act specifies the grounds for dissolution 
of such marriages. They are: 


1. Whereabouts of husband are not known 
for four years. 


2. Neglect by husband to provide for her 
maintenance for two years. 


3. Husband sentenced to imprisonment for 
seven yeare or more. 


4. Failure of the husband to perform 
marital obligations for three years. 


5. Impotency of the husband. 
6. Insanity of the husband for two years. 


7. Husband suffering from leprosy or 
virulent venereal disease. 


8. Repudiation of marriage by the wife 
before attaining the age of 18 years and 
before the consumation of marriage, the 
marriage having been performed by 
father or guardian before she attained 
the age of 15 years. 


9. Cruelty on the part of the husband 
whether physical or of conduct; asso- 
ciation with women of evil repute; lead- 
ing a life of infamy; attempting to force 
her to lead an immoral life; disposing 
of her property or preventing her from 
exercising her rights over her property; 
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obstruction in the observances of her 
religion, religious profession or practice ; 
inequitable treatment relatively to the 
other wives. 


10. Any other ground valid in Moham- 
medan law. 


Divorce and Desertion among Christians.— 
A husband may petition to the Court for dis- 
solution on the ground that his wife has 
since the marriage been guilty of adultery. 

A wife may petition for dissolution on any 
of the following grounds: 


1. That the husband has professed some 
other religion and has gone through a 
form of marriage with another woman; 


2. has been guilty of incestuous adultery 
(i.e., with a woman within prohibited 
degrees) ; 

3. has been guilty of bigamy with adultery; 

4. has gone through a form of marriage 

with another woman with adultery; 

has been guilty of rape, sodomy, or 

bestiality ; 


iS) 


6. is guilty of adultery coupled with 
cruelty ; 


7. is guilty of adultery coupled with deser- 
tion for two years or more. (Desertion 
means abandonment against the wish 
of the person charging it). 


Decree of Nullity of Marriage —In respect 
of any marriage solemnized in India, either 
wife or husband may petition for a decree of 
nullity of marriage on one or other of the 
following grounds: 


1. Impotency of the respondent at the time 
of marriage and at the date of suit. 

2. The parties being within prohibited 
degrees. 

3. Either party being a lunatic or idiot at 
the time of marriage. 
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4. A former husband or wife being alive 
at the date of marriage, the former 
marriage remaining in force. 


Judicial Separation —The husband or wife 
may obtain a decree of judicial separation on 
the ground of adultery or cruelty or desertion 
without reasonable cause for two years or 
more. 


Divorce and Desertion among Parsees.— 
A marriage may be declared null and void 
at the suit of either party where consumma- 
tion is impossible from natural causes. 


Dissolution: If a husband or wife has been 
continually absent for seven years and was 
not heard of during that period the marriage 
may be dissolved at the suit of the other party. 


Divorce: Any married person may sue for 
a divorce on any one of the following 
grounds: 


1. Wilful refusal to consummate the mar- 
riage within one year of its solemniza- 
tion. 


2. Unsoundness of mind. 


=) 


Was pregnant at the time of marriage 
by some other person. 


Has committed adultery or fornication 
or bigamy or rape or unnatural offence. 


Caused grievous hurt or infected the 
plaintiff with venereal disease, or com- 
pelled the wife to submit to prostitution. 


Defendant undergoing imprisonment 
for seven years or more under the Indian 
Penal Code, provided a suit shall not be 
commenced until the defendant has 
undergone sentence for one year. 


Desertion for at least three years. 


An order of judicial separation or an 
order for separate maintenance has been 
in force for three years or more and the 
parties had no marital intercourse. 


That a decree for restitution of con- 
jugal rights remains unfulfilled by the 
defendant for a year or more. 

The defendant has ceased to be a 
Parsi, provided that the suit is filed with- 
in two years of knowledge of such 
cessar. 
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The author in the following lines points out that basic social research in the fields 
directly related to industry has to be conducted before it could be applied to industry. The 
author refers to Richardson’s comprehensive Survey of recent work in the field and indicates 
broadly some important specific topics of research. 

Mr. Kochar is Research Officer attached to the Department of Anthropology, 


University of Lucknow. 


Application of any branch of scientific 
knowledge for some practical end awaits 
initiative, foresight and risk-taking; more so 
in social sciences. The promise of return 
and the utility value of applied research is 
not readily perceived and, therefore, does 
not attract attention. Social scientists, 
therefore, are obliged to take the responsi- 
bility of demonstrating the sale value of 
social researches and have to haggie in order 
to make it acceptable. 


Theory and methods in social sciences by 
which we mean sociology, social psychology 
and social anthropology, do not ‘offer such 
ready-made formulas and __ prescriptions 
which are possible in natural sciences 
because of imponderable and multiple com- 
plexity of human factors involved. The 
empirical methods of mechanical observa- 
tion, controlled experimentation, precise 
measurement under ‘known’ and ‘defined’ 
condition are not possible in social sciences. 
Human beings can neither be controlled and 
experimented upon nor human factors can 
be measured precisely and be fully “known” 
and “defined”. In social sciences only 
approximations to this method can _ be 
reached. This makes the problem of appli- 
cation of social sciences more difficult. The 
results of social sciences are either too 
abstract and generalized to appear common- 


place or are too particular pertaining to a 
definite situations only—both of which 
render them inappticable for direct practical 
end to any considerable extent. 


Need for Basic Research and Experiment- 
ation.—Much basic research, therefore, is 
needed along directed lines before the 
results of social sciences can be directly 
applied with some profit. This is why much 
basic social research in the fields directly 
related to industry has to be conducted 
before it can be actually ‘applied’ to the 
industry as given means to given ends. An 
example of this approach is that even with 
precedence of 25 years of social research in 
industry in America, Chapple writes: “... .if 
‘applied anthropology’ is taken to mean the 
deliberate introduction of change into an 
industrial situation—the greatest amount of 


research done in this field is not “applied” in 


this sense; it has been primarily concerned 
with understanding the process of change in 
one particular type of social institution”’.' 

Before any change is contemplated in the 
social process of any institution, thorough 
understanding of the institution and the 
process are necessary requisites. Basic 
research provides this understanding. It 
gives formulas which can be readily cashed. 
Such research is only exploratory and 
experimental. 


1g, D. Chapple, “ pple’ patina in Industry” in A. L. Kroeber, edts. Anthropology 
Today, Chicago: 


niversity of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. 819-831. 
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In suitable field situations action can be 
combined with research to preview the 
context of application. Action-research 
projects are a very useful tool in social 
sciences which makes possible guarded and 
phased introduction of changes in social 
situations. A brilliant example of this is the 
Etawa action-research project of Mayer and 
associates where the scheme of community 
development was evolved through social 
research, experimentation, and evaluation.’ 
This project has since then become guide- 
post of Community Development Projects all 
over India. In the field of industry out- 
standing experiments were conducted by 
Mayo and associates at Hawthorne Works, 
U.S.A., where he for the first time experi- 
mentally demonstrated the importance of 
human relation factors in productivity in a 
factory and also devised means of improving 
human relations in factory to this end.* 
This gave impetus to a series of studies along 
similar lines in the U.S.A. 


Problem of Basic Research in Industry in 
India.—The main problems in the way of 
basic social research in the field of industry 
in India is the lack of interest and enter- 
prise owners and management among for 
sponsoring and financing research projects. 
It is also due to inability, or rather indif- 
factory and also devised means of improving 
their skills; to make management interested 
in the utility and value of such research. 
The indifference of management may be 
attributed to the following reasons: 


1. Lack of adequate knowledge as to 
the possibility of application of social 
sciences in solving human-problems 
and improving production. 

2. Their interest in some immediate 
cure or penacea for an urgent malady 
like strike. 
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3. Lack of genuine interest in the well- 
being of the workers and healthy 
social atmosphere in the factory. 


4. Lack of interest in the minor stress 
and strains in the life of workers 
inside or outside factories which affect 
their mental health. 


- 


5. Managements’ disinterest in anything 
which is not directly related to 
increase of profits or production. 


6. Lack of enterprise in this direction. 


In fact, we do not have in India sub- 
stantial literature on social research work 
done in the field of industry. Any attempt 
to begin, therefore, is bound to be modest 
in scope. 


Factory as a Social Unit—Human rela- 
tions and mental health in the industrial 
circles is a pressing problem of modern age 
of progressive industrialization, Mayo rightly 
entitled his study of human relations in a 
factory as “The Human Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization”. In underdeveloped 
countries like India, where industrialization is 
impinging a two-fold impact upon urban and 
rural population, it is a burning problem of 
the day to which the social scientists and 
others will have to turn their attention sooner 
or later. Mental health aspects of industriali- 
zation, especially with reference to labour 
from rural and tribal areas have attracted 
some attention.‘ Mead has shown how closely 
this aspect is related to social, cultural and 
psychological aspects of workers’ life. 


Factories not only produce goods but also 
produce a social system, a culture. What 
happens to workers in and outside fac- 
tory affects the whole culture group from 
which the worker comes and at the same time 
what relationships develop in a_ factory 


*A. Mayer and Associates, Pilot Project India, University of California Press, N. Y. 1958. 
“E. Mayo The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 
4M. Mead, Ed. Culture Patterns and Technical Change, Unesco, 1953. 
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depends upon the culture-group to which 
workers belong.’ To understand the problems 
of workers in factory one must under- 
stand worker in situ. Factory is not merely 
a work-place, it is a way of life; it has a social 
organization, it has conventions, mores and 
fashions; it has a socio-political hierarchy. The 
work and routine in a factory, like a com- 
munity, foster a social hierarchy, a value 
pattern, a world-view, a personality type to 
which the workers continually strive to adjust 
or react. Factory has a social organization 
and every social organization has a culture. 
No true welfare work, therefore, can be 
planned to ensure the proper social and mental 
health without adequate understanding of 
this social system. Gorky’s Mother is a 
literary evidence of this phenomenon. 


Factories are institutions of the modern 
civilization. An institution as a whole has 
casual, operational, functional and effective 
relation to other dimensions of complex cul- 
ture of which it is but a part. The owner 
and management of industries are guided by 
the considerations which emerge from the 
total set up of national economy in socio-poli- 
tical framework. Therefore, understanding of 
industry as an institution involves both micro- 
cosmic analysis and macrocosmic analysis out- 


lined here. 


Social Structure of the Factory.—Various 
types of persons are brought into direct and 
indirect relation to one another in a factory. 
Management and workers are the two broad 
circles. © Interaction and communication 
among various persons in factory take p!ace 
within a defined framework of management- 
worker organization. There is a definite hier- 
archy of management from investing or 
owning authority (individual, company or 
State) to foreman and workshop-incharge, 





5Ibid. 
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etc., through directors, secretaries, depart- 
mental heads, advisers, etc. Flow of directives 
and authority is in a defined channel. In this 
set up, the role and status of every individual 
member of management is well defined and 
fairly obvious to the factory personnel. The 
main interest of the management is adminis- 
tration and regulation of work in the factory 
at all levels—the criteria being maximum 
production and smooth running with mini- 
mum waste and delay. 


Workers are brought into this set up for 
the purpose of production and other neces- 
sary services. The circle of workers also has 
a definite hierarchy of seniors, skilled, un- 
skilled, menial, etc., some of whom are the 
part of the management like gatekeepers, 
timekeepers, sentries and orderlies. Various 
operational cycles in production work are per- 
formed by the workers either individually 
or in groups. The interaction of each worker 
vis-a-vis other works and the management has 
a definite pattern which allows but little devia- 
tion. The role and status of each are also 
broadly ‘given’ in a definite work situation. 
There are often leaders of work groups nomi- 
nated or chosen. There are intermediary 
roles which though workers form a part of the 
management (like peons, sentries, timekeepers 
and gatekeepers, etc.). The main interest of 
the worker is in the payment he receives in 
return for his labour. 


This contract system between worker and 
management is shown below. The main cri- 
teria of measuring the suitability, are the 
wages of the worker and the output for the 
management. All other criteria are only 
secondary. Management, however, is always 
in a position to dictate the terms of suitability. 
It may also be mentioned that this contract 
is not always entirely voluntary. Social 





°F. L. W. Richardson, “Anthropology and Human Relations in Business and Industry” in 
Yearbook of Anthropology, New York: Wenner Gren Foundation, 1955, p. 401 
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pressure due to scarcity, demand increase or 
unemployment may induce either of them, 
generally workers, to accept even a non-equi- 
table contract. 











Owner 
and 
Management 


Worker 


Variables involved in this interaction situa- 
tion are mentioned below in outline: 


Production 


1. Organization of factory: hierarchy, 
operational cycles of different roles of 
factory personnel, interpersonal, mode 
of conduct in factory personnel; autho- 
rity and leadership. 


2. Management’s criteria of suitability and 
efficiency: 


a. Agreement at dictated terms of work 
(wage, payment system, leave, dis- 
charge, etc.). 

b. Skill, efficiency and output (also 
non-absenteeism) . 

c. Role adjustment of worker in factory 
organization vis-a-vis other workers 
and management. 

d. Co-operation and _ non-alignment 
against management (such as 
strikes) . 


3. Worker’s criteria of suitability and satis- 


faction: 

a. Wage satisfaction rate, payment 
system, bonus, overtime-payment, 
etc. 


b. Job satisfaction: type of work, leave, 
role, physical mobility, risk, etc. 


c. Status satisfaction: in and outside 


factory in the role of worker. 
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d. Social security and welfare: to 
_worker and his family and. kins; 
basic amenities and living conditions. 


e. Job security: against retrenchment, 
dismissal, ‘closures and ‘lockouts, 
turnover systern and security against 
invalidation, old age, etc. 

f. Group-security: trade unionism, 
collective bargaining, representation 
rights, right to depute spokesmen 
and arbitrators; right to protest, call 
strike, go-slow, etc. ; 

g. Social adjustment: worker’s family, 
relatives; caste and class sentiments; 
living conditions. 


Human Relations in Factory—There are 
four distinct levels of interaction and com- 
munication involved in the activities of fac- 
tory personnel: 


a. Management vs. management. 

b. Worker vs. management and vice versa 
c. Worker vs. worker. 
d 


Worker vs. non-worker and non fac- 
tory personnel. 


These interaction patterns are evidenced in 
the various behaviour situations inside and 
outside the factory. Each situation involves 
a set of overt and covert behaviour series— 
the latter is of great diagnostic value though 
difficult to investigate and measure accurate- 
ly. Here (d) is of special importance in defi- 
ning the social context of workers. 


Communications-interaction patterns at 
all the above mentioned levels in a 
factory give the basic material upon which 
pattern of human relation in factory 
has to be constructed. The social cohe- 
sion and social distance between various 
groups—in work or non-work situations 
—can also be measured by suitable tests 
and observations. When any problem of 


‘maladjustment . and outburst, | irregularity 














occur at any level, the diagnostic investiga- 
tion can be directed within this well-defined 
frame. It is, however, not correct to assume 
that main “problem” field of human relations 
in factory is between the workers and manage- 
ment only. There may be a danger to indus- 
trial peace due to conflict between the fac- 
tions in worker’s circle or due to factions in 
the management circle. In India, where the 
real political leadership of trade unions 
is often in the hands of non-factory personnel 
(political leaders) , the disputes may originate 
at the level of communication between wor- 
kers and non-workers exclusive to manage- 
ment circle. A'i gl 


Cycle of production activities which a wor- 
ker performs in the factory involves physical 
and social interaction with co-workers and 
management. The quality of interpersonal 
relation between the interacting individuals 


in a work group affects the efficiency of 


workers. It has been demonstrated by a num- 
ber of experiments in America and England 
that more “informal”, “natural” or congenial 
atmosphere in the interaction of work groups 
and management in a factory improves the 
output. It acts as a socio-psychic incentive 
to worker. Worker assumes a status, confi- 
dence and mental security which in turn 
affects his productive rate. 


It has often been difficult to co-ordinate a 
number of workers in a work-group to per- 
form interdependent operational activities. 
The interpersonal adjustment among the 
group members and between the workers and 
group leader affects the rate of the work. A 
more friendly group wich a mutually recog- 
nized leader turns out more than others. 


Selection of adequate personnel for definite 
occupations is a task in which social scientists 
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have proved helpful. There is a whole branch 
of social psychological dealing with such 
problems of selection for occupational 
situations. 


Industrial Unrest.—Importance and rele- 
vancy of these facts is not brought home until 
one analyses industrial unrest. Despite the 
magnitude of this problem in Indian indus- 
tries and the despite the management’s imme- 
diate concern with the unrest situations, little 
detailed diagnostic analysis of industrial dis- 
putes has been made. The apparent causes 
of such disputes generally mentioned are (i) 
pay, (ii) bonus, (iii) personnel, (iv) leave 
and (v) others. It is reported elsewhere that 

* percentage of disputes during the year 1940- 

"1948 due to wages is about 41 per cent 

.and due to personnel causes is 17 per 
cent.’ Besides, the problem of strikes 
and go-slow strikes are problems of 
absenteeism, turnover and dismissal, lock-outs 
and closures. We do not know under what 
conditions of interpersonal relations these 
Strikes and disputes take place. We do not 
have evidence whether no other factor except 
wages is explicitly or simplicitly associated 
_with these disputes. My apprehension is that 
the feeling of economic insecurity and fear of 
unemployment are the main reasons why the 
workers are at the tip of their nerves to burst 
into a unified dispute. There can be, how- 
ever, no question of amicable human relations 
between workers and management where the 
wages. and living conditions are inhumanly 
ow. ~ Therefore, wages, welfare and social 
security are the basic minimum for creating 
amicahle social relations between workers and 
the management and for arriving at solutions 
of disputes. When the price indices shoot up, 
when the owners reap higher profits, can it be 
expected that workers can be placable with 
the same or even lower wages? 





TR. N, _— “Labour Tensions in India,” Indian J. of Soc. Work, Vol. XV. No. 1 (1954), 
pp. 12-21. 
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The diagnostic case studies of these 
disputes not merely in terms of wages, profits 
and manhours, etc., but also in terms 
of communication between workers and 
management, in terms of interpersonal rela- 
tions between them; in terms of views, 
opinions, incidents, and in terms of cycle of 
events should be conducted. This can, to a 
great extent, help reconciliation between 
parties at dispute. After all, reconciliation, 
mediation and negotiation are forms of 
communication. Life of workers during and 
after the disputes is also relevant. Such 
disputes bring forth salient features of social 
relations. 


Some Lines of Social-science Research in 
Industry: 


Richardson, after making comprehensive 
survey of recent work in the field, isolates 
research which has attracted most attention. 
“The four topics of long standing interest are 
studies and discussions of (1) Small Work 
Groups; (2) Committees and Conferences; 
(3) Individuals in Organization; and 
(4) Face to Face Communication. The four 
new topics discussed are (5) Social System 
in relation to Technical System; (6) Labour 
Unions (as Organizations); (7) Organiza- 
tions and their overall Functioning and 
finally, miscellaneous topics are mentioned 
briefly, such as problems of consulting, pro- 
blems in establishing rapport and cultural 
and class differences among employees” .* 


Some important specific topics of research 
are given below to give an idea of the kind of 
work that can be done in this area. Most 
of these are topics of actual studies conducted. 


1. Social organization of the factory: 
2. Working conditions in the factory: 


a. social-cultural 
b. physical 


*Richardson, op. cit., p. 401. 


— 


~ 


hz. 
‘3. 


19. 


20. 
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Sociology of groups at work. 
Adjustment of worker to instruments 
and machines. 

Communication pattern in a factory: 


a. normal routine 
b. strike 


Problems of changes in_ routine, 
management relations, or administra- 
tive set-up. 

Management-worker relationship. 


Recruitment of workers—attitude and 
aptitude studies. . 


Leadership in workers of a factory: 
a. work-groups 
b. non-work groups 
Socio-cultural life of workers in situ. 
Production increase devices by change 
in working conditions, living conditions, 
and social relations. 
Case studies of strikes and disputes. 
Training and orientation of manage- 


ment circle for understanding problems 
of human relations in factory. 


. Socio-graphic analysis of roles in a 


factory, such as foreman, welfare 


officer, etc. 
Opinion attitude polls on changes and 
reforms. 


Rehabilitation of migrated families of 
workers. 

Effect of migration of workers from 
rural and tribal areas on their family 
life. 

Co-operation and conflict among the 
workers of factory. 

Trade-Union and political activities of 
workers. 


Interaction pattern in a work group. 











91. 


22. 


Time-budgets and flow charts of opera- 
tional cycles. 

Social distance among the 
worker-groups. 


various 


Attitude of workers towards routine 
work, leisure, interval, overtime, accu- 
mulation of money, group _ tasks, 
physical mobility, etc. 
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27. 
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Case studies of absenteeism, turn-over, 
dismissal, etc. 

Socio-psychological factors in produc- 
tivity. 

Daily living of a worker and his family. 
(routine and household budget, etc.) 


Factory as an institution in contem- 
porary society. 
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FERTILITY MORES IN MYSORE—A PILOT STUDY* 
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the medical profession. 


Introduction.—The_ study of huian fertility is-on. vital interest. to the biologist and. 
Nevertheless, insofar as the family is an important unit in the 


a structure of human sdciety, a comparative ‘study of the size, composition: and growth of the 


: is of considerable import to. the sociologist. 


At present, it has assumed even ‘greater. . 


rtance owing to the unabated —. growth in India, with. the food proc medion, . 


mi ‘euatinutally’ failing to’ keep pace with: i 


With the object ‘of: investigating “a fertility mores: obtaining in Mysore Sends the 


author has been working .on a 


therefore, to 


Pilot Project .basing the Study on data relating to the Census | 
‘of India 1941, supplemented by maternity statistics ‘collected ‘in’ recent’ years, but of ‘limited 

scope. The present. paper reports: the main results of: ‘the: preliminary study.: 
_ still in progress, and the final conclusions will be presented | in, due course. 
int out that the results contained in this ' paper: are to’ be regatded as purely 


The Project’ is 
It is necessary, 


::} tentative subject to modifications in the light -of: subsequent: investigations. , 
Dr. Jambunathan is on the. Faculty of the :Maharaja College, Mysore. 


Monthly Variation, in the Birth-rate.— 
The maternity statistics as revealed by the 
records of a particular maternity hospital 
ix Mysore City.are studied in this paper. 
The figures relate to a single calendar year, 
namely, 1952. The routine information 
recorded in the parturition register in respect 
of each expectant mother admitted to the 
hospital usually consists of the. seein 
items. 

Date of oliniainas name; age; race or 
religion; number of years elapsed sincé 
marfiage; present para (or the order of the 
present pregnancy); date of delivery of the 
child; sex of child; baby born alive or still- 
born; weight of child in pounds; length in 
inches; circumference of head in inches: 

Special ‘remarks such as premature birth, 
miscarriage, putrid, delayed labour, twin 
births, etc., are also recorded in: appropriate 
The total number of pregnancies attended 
to during the year under. review was 614. Of 
these only 599 resulted in live births, while 
13 pregnancies yielded still born children, and 
the: remaining six were miscarriages or abor- 
tions. Four mothers gave birth to twins each. 


The greatest number of births, namely 76 
occurred in June this being 50 per cent. over 
and above the monthly average. The next 
favourable month for the birth of babies was 
October with 68 births, or 33 per cent. more 
than the monthly average. These findings 
are in accordance with past experience here 
and elsewhere. *- Several theories have ‘been 
advanced to explain this phenomenon, such 
as: (a) the “harvest theory”; (b) the 
“climatic variation theory”; (c) the. “mating 
season theory” or the anthropological: theory 
that in the human being, as in the .case of 
animals, there is a rutting in some months. 
The data at our disposal being meagre and 
limited to 4 single year, it is not advisable to 


‘venture’ at present’ on ‘any analytical study 


of this question. 


Sex Ratio at Birth.—The differentiation. of 
sex in the human being is a natural biological 
phenomenon, quite necessary for purposes of 
mating and. for the propagation of the 
species. Sex also plays an important role 
in sociological studies. The relative: numbers 
of the two sexes are.important demographic 
characteristics of, a society, and as such 








Paper canumunianiet to . the ‘ord Tadiant Sociological Conference Agra, 1958. 
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statistical information regarding sex is neces- 
sary for a thorough study of any community 
or nation. “Generally speaking it is thought 
that the number of males and the number 
of females in any society are equal or nearly 
so. But a careful examination of the data 
available in respect of several communities 
reveals that this is more the exception than 
the rule”.* 

Every census in India has shown a shortage 
of females and an excess of males. This 
appears to be peculiar to India and has been 
persisting for a long time. In England the sex 
ratio, that is, the ratio of the number of 
females to the number of males, has always 
heen greater than one. In the United States 
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the sex ratio was slightly less than unity some 
years ago, but now it is in excess of unity, 
being 1019 per 1000 males, according to the 
census of 1950. Further, in India, as in many 
other countries, there is an excess of male 
births over female births, a characteristic 
which is known among demographers by the 
term masculinity at birth. This inequality in 
the numbers of the two sexes is reduced to a 
small extent at subsequent ages owing to the 
greater number of deaths of male children, In 
fact, this mortality rate of the males is adduced 
by some biologists as the reason for Nature 
bringing forth an excess of male births, so that 
survivors may form equal proportions in the 
two sexes. 

















TABLE 1 
SEASONAL VARIATION OF LIVE BIRTHS AND STILL BIRTHS 
MALE BABIES FEMALE BABIES Total 
(both 
Moath Born Still Total Born Still Total S@X0S) 
alive born alive born 

J enuary 19 — 19 17 — 17 ' 36 
February _ 23 23 23 1 24 47 
ine 14 - 14 19 3 22 36 
April _ 24 1 25 22 22 47 
May vats 26 26 23 23 49 
June aa 42 42 33 1 34 716 
July ‘es 20 - 20 20 20 40 
August wat 31 2 33 26 : 26 59 
‘September oes 33 33 25 I 26 59 
Ootober 33 3 36 $2 - 32 68 
November 22 22 23 23 45 
December 22 22 28 ~ 28 50 
Total 309 6 315 291 6 297 612 





Table 1 gives the figures of births of 
children by sex for each of the twelve'months 
of the year. Both in respect of live births and 
total births, (that is, live births and still births 
combined), it is found that males _ slightly 
predominate, showing the existence of mas- 
culinity at birth. Further, June is the month 
most propitious for delivering children of 
either sex, followed next in order by the 
month of October. The seasonal fluctuations 
affect male and female births in the same 


manner, and more or less to the’ same extent. 
Size of the Family.—As the parturition data 
specify the para or the order of the present 
pregnancy, it is possible to calculate the ave- 
rage size of the family, size being here defined 
as the average number of children born to a 
mother. The average size of the family for 
the mothers included in the study works out 
to 3.94, with a standard deviation of 3.3 The 
corresponding figures for some other countries 
are*: Australia, 2.4; United Kingdom, 2. 3; 





1M. V. Seadenniiian, Demography, =. Particular reference to India and Mysore State, 


Co., 


(Bangalore City: India Book 


*Based on Table 17, Demographic Yearbook, 1946 (U.N.O.). 
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U.S.A., 2.5. In a survey conducted in Mysore 
as an adjunct to the 1941 census’; 
the average number of children born per 
mother was found to be 3.99. No perceptible 
change in the value of this average has taken 
place during the interval of over a decade. 
The corresponding figure for Travancore- 
Cochin for 1951 appears to be 4.3, which is 
slightly higher. 


Since the records of the maternity hospital 
are confined to mothers who are still in their 
reproductive period, it is not possible to cal- 
culate the average number of children born 
for completed marriages in the present 
instance, except by employing an __ indirect 
method of estimating the same by the regres- 
sion equation, as given on page 74. 


Age of Fertility Zenith—Turning our 
attention next to the age of mothers, it is 
found that the average age is 25.8 years, or 
in round numbers, 26 years approximately. 
The average maternity age for all orders is 
between 26 and 28 in India. Further, irres- 
pective of the para, the greatest number of 
children (143) are born to mothers in Mysore 
in the age bracket 24-26. This may, there- 
fore, be regarded as the most fertile period 
of reproduction in women, the period when 
fertility rate reaches its zenith. This is some- 


times called the mid-maternal age. This mid- 
maternal age varies within more or less narrow 
limits from country to country, and also from 
community to community within the same 
country. For instance, the fertility data relat- 
ing to Australia for the years 1920-22 indi- 
cate that the women in that country in the 
age group 25-28 manifest the greatest ferti- 
lity rate.* More recent data (Demographic 
Yearbook 1956) places the age bracket bet- 
ween 25 and 29. Statistics relating to most 
other countries of the West, such as Canada, 
France, United Kingdom, Italy, Sweden, and 
one or two countries of the East, like Japan 
and Ceylon, all show that the greatest ferti- 
lity rate is attained by women between the 
ages 25 to 29. In the United States, how- 
ever, women appear to possess the maximum 
fertility at the ages 20-24, after which they 
exhibit a slight decline in the reproductive 
power. The reproductive faculty of the 
women of Travancore-Cochin appears to be 
increasingly active till about age 30, and then 
begins to decline. From Table 2 containing 
the present Mysore data, one can easily see 
that the reproductive ability increases steadily 
upto the age of about 26 or 27, and subse- 
quently decreases rather steeply till about the 
40th year, after which it almost dwindles to 
zero, and practically ceases at age 46 or so. 











TABLE 2 
AGE OF MOTHERS AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN 
NuMBER oF CHILDREN BoRN “ 

Age 1-2 3-4 5-6 7-8 9-10 11-12 13-14 Total 
12-14 2 as iis oes nie =< — 2 
15-17 20 eS aa a me — _ 20 
18-20 105 20 1 ~ — — —_ 126 
21-23 50 57 9 1 — — — Li? 
24-26 33 79 28 3 — — — 143 
27-29 7 14 31 6 2 1 — 61 
30-32 4 10 28 9 11 2 — 64 
33-35 = 5 7 1l 5 5 — 33 
36-38 — 1 si 9 14 8 —~ 32 
39-41 — 1 2 1 5 1 1 11 
42-44 je ass 1 1 coh ie an 2 
45-47 ~— on exit pre _ 1 1 2 





3K. B. Madhava: “Fertility of Marriage in Mysore”, Census of India, 1941, Vol. XXXIII, 
Pt. I, Re>ort, Appendix III (1943), Government Press, Bangalore. 


4R. R. Kuczynski: The Measurement 0 
Ed: Lanclot Hogfen (New York: Sidwi 





Population Growth, Methods and Result. 
and Jackson Ltd., 1935), p. 209. 
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Incidence of Improvident Maternity—Of 
the 618 births studied, 116 are first births, 
105 are second births, 123 are third births, 
64 are fourth births, and the rest are births 
of the fifth and higher orders. The Registrar- 
General, India in his 1951 Census Report 
characterizes births of the fourth and higher 
orders as being the result of improvident 
maternity.® This concept is naturally born 
out of the present context of an “unwanted 
torrent of children” without the 
increase in the food production of the country. 
The incidence of improvident maternity as 
defined by the Registrar-General namely, the 
figure obtained by expressing the number of 
births of this nature as a percentage of all 
births is equal to roughly 44.5 per cent. The 
incidence of improvident maternity for the 
whole of India and certain other countries 
are reproduced here from page 88 of the 
Census of India Report cited above. 


TABLE 3 
INCIDENCE OF IMPROVIDENT MATERNITY 





Incidence of Improvident 





Country Maternity: Percentage 
India 42-8 
U.S.A. 19-2 
United Kingdom 14-3 
Germany (Federal Republic) 12-3 
Japan 33-9 
Mysore (Present study) 44-5 





The same can be looked upon from another 
point of view. The percentages of the first, 
second and third order births to the _ total 
births for several countries may be tabulated 
and compared. Table 4 which shows the 
the percentages tells the same story. A high 
percentage of first as well as of second order 
births indicates that in a large proportion of 
the cases, there is limitation of family size. 


necessary’ 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF FIRST AND ORDER 
BIRTHS TO TOTAL 








Country Ist 2nd 3rd 
Canada 32-6 24-4 14-8 
U.S.A. 36-2 26-1 13°5 
Belgium 46-5 23-6 12-8 
United Kingdom 39-8 29-5 14-3 
Australia 37°8 28-8 16-1 
India® oo. 20°9 19-6 16-7 
Mysore (Present study). 18-8 17-0 19-9 





Another characteristic significantly asso- 
ciated with the order of birth is the average 
age of mothers of the particular para. The 
average age of the mothers in Mysore for all 
first order births is between 19 and 20, and 
that for the second order births is between 
21 and 22. The corresponding figures for 
Travancore-Cochin State are between 21 and 
22, and between 23 and 25 respectively. The 
figures probably indicate that child-bearing in 
Travancore-Cochin generally begins a couple 
of years later than in Mysore owing to late 
marriage or other causes, and as a_ natural 
consequence of this delay, the attainment of 
the mid-maternal age is also postponed by 
two or three years. The span or interval bet- 
ween the commencement of child-bearing 
and the attainment of the fertility zenith is 
thus the same for both the populations. In 
other words, this means that any moderate 
change in the timing, i.e., the commencement 
of the rearing of the family does not affect 
the active reproductive span of the mother, 
and presumably, therefore, does not affect the 
size of the family. This is somewhat disquiet- 
ing from the point of view of the advo- 
cates of postponement of marriage in order 
to affect limitation of family size. The ten- 
tative conclusion arrived at here, if confirmed 
by further data, would conclusively demon- 
strate that postponement of marriage by itself 





®R. Gopalaswamy: Census of India 1951, Pt. I-A: Report (New Delhi, 1953), p. 217. 


*S. P. Jain: “A study of Birth Order Statistics in India,” Indian 


of Medical 


ourn 
Research, No. 39, 1951. Data for other countries are from Sanaa Yearbook, 1948. 
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may fail to restrict the family size. Corrobo- 
ration of this conjecture seems to come from 
American experience too. Note the findings 
of Whelpton and Gille in one of their studies: 
“It is therefore clear that about two-thirds 
to seven-eighths of the rise in the birth rate 
during the first three years after the war was 
due merely to a change in the year in which 
the various cohorts of women bear _ their 
children that they bear.”*, And again: “.. 
this shows that there have been changes in 
the timing of family growth rather than 
changes in size of completed families.”® 

The same characteristic may be compre- 
hended by adopting another approach. In the 
United States of America, out of 4,017,362 
births in 1956, it is observed that as many as 
6,058 births have occurred to mothers of age 
14 and less,® 477,880 children were born to 
mothers aged 15-19, years, 1,257,104 and 
1,122,050 children were born respectively to 
mothers aged 20-24 and 25-29. This shows 
that there is very early beginning of maternity, 


followed by an early mid-maternal age 
lying between 20 and 24 years, and having 
nearly 71 per cent of the births occurring to 
mothers before they are 30 years old. The 
Mysore data follow a similar pattern, but the 
property of early commencement of reproduc- 


tion and early cessation appears to be 
‘more pronounced. Table 5 which shows the 


above data as also those for Australia, is worth 
considering. In Australia we find that 
child bearing begins rather late, mothers 
under 20 being responsible for the birth 
of just 5.5 per cent of the total births. This 
naturally puts off the mid-maternal age to 
the range 25-29, and the reproductive capa- 
city does show any signs of abatement till the 


woman attains age 40. The conclusion 


appears inescapable that postponement of 
marriage by which is intended postponement 
of consummation or cohabitation does not 
generally bring about a reduction in the total 
number of children born. Anyhow we may 
await further confirmation. 


TABLE 5 
PROPORTION OF BIRTHS TO MOTHERS OF DIFFERENT AGE 





NuMBER PER 1000 BIRTHS TO MOTHERS OF SPECIFIED GROUP 








Country 14 and under 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35 and over 
U.S.A. 1°5 119-5 314 280-5 180 104-5 
Mysore eee 3 162 363 261 142 149 
Australia so _ 55 280 322 210 143 0Ci* 





Correlation between Mothers Age and 
Number of Children—From Table 2, the 
correlation between the age of mother and 
the number of children born to her may be 
computed. It is found to be equal to 0.79. 


The regression equation of (x) the age of 
mother on (y) the number of children born 
is given by 

x = 1.72 y + 18,23, 
which shows that x increases by 1.72 years 








7P. K. Whelpton and H. Gille: The Growth of Human Population quoted in O. Kempthorne, 
T. A. Bancroft, J. W. Gowen and J. L. Lush: Statistics and Mathematics in Biology, 
te (Iowa State College). 

id. 
*Demographic Yearbook 1956: Table 21. It is interesting to note that in the United States 
every year nearly 6000 girls of age 14 and under give birth to children, and still it is 
surprising that there is no Child Marriage Restraint Act in that country. 
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for unit increase in y. This means that the 
spacing between successive pregnancies is on 
the average equal to 1.72 years, or about 20 
months and a half and that the first preg- 
nancy occurs at age 19.9 years. The regres- 
sion equation of y on x is given by 

y = 0.36 x — 6.76. 


Hence there will be unit increase in the value 
of y when x increases by about 2.8 years. This 
then is another estimate of the spacing bet- 
ween pregnancies. 


Correlation between Number of Preg- 
nancies and Number of Years of Married 
Life-——Another character with which the 
number of pregnancies is naturally connected 
intimately is the number of years of married 
life. Where, as in India, marriage does not 
mean immediate consummation, the number 
of years of married life may be somewhat 
misleading, and more so on account of the 
fact that the interval between marriage and 
consummation varies considerably in indivi- 
dual cases. In spite of this drawback, the 
numbcr of years of married life may be used 
to estimate the number of pregnancies by the 
usual regression method. The correlation 
between the two is found to be 0.76. The 
regression equation of the number of preg- 
nancies (y) on the number of years of married 
life (z) is obtained as 

y = 0.395 z — 0.03, 


while the regression of z on y is given By 
z= 146 y + 3.52. 


These two equations have to be taken with 
some reserve since, as has been pointed out 
above, under Indian conditions, the number 
of years of married life is not identical with 
the period of exposure to the onset of 
maternity. From these equations we get two 
more estimates for the spacing of children, 
namely, 2.5 years and 1.46 years. 


Spacing of Children —As regards spacing 
of children born to a mother, the requisite 
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data are not available from the hospital 
records. A measure of such spacing must, 
therefore, be obtained by statistical techni- 
ques only. One such method is to make use 
of a regression equation; such a method has 
been employed in the preceding paragraphs, 
and four different measures have been 
obtained therefrom. Another method of 
determining the spacing of the pregnancies 
is to calculate the average age of mothers, 
or the average duration of married life 
according to each individual para. Table 6 
shows the relevant figures. 


TABLE 6 
SPACING OF PREGNANCIES 








Average Average 
Para Duration Age of 
of Marriage Mother 

l 3°26 19-59 

2 6-05 22-08 

3 8-12 23-88 

4 11-10 25-98 

5 13-08 27-49 

6 15-37 28-46 





From column 2 of the above Table, we find 
that the average interval between any two 
consecutive preganancies is 2.42 years, while 
from column 3, the interval is obtained as 
1.78 years. We thus have on the whole six 
different estimates of the spacing. The 
average of these six values, namely, 2.11 
years may then be taken as a rough estimate 
of the spacing of the children. This interval 
of a little over two years may not be regarded 
as alarmingly short. However, it is very 
desirable that the spacing has an average 
value of 3 to 4 years, which is the value 
obtaining in some of the Western countries. 

Conclusion—The main results of this 
Pilot Study may be stated thus: 


(a) The seasonal variations in the birth 
rate of children over the several months of 
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the year follow the usual pattern, with no 
differential rates for the two sexes. 

(b) There is an excess of male births 
over female births, roughly in the ratio of 
106 males to 100 females, (or 100 males to 
94 females). This accords with the biological 
theory that incidence of mortality being 
greater for the male child, Nature brings 
forth a greater proportion of male babies so 
that the number surviving may be about 
equal in respect of children of both sexes. 

(c) The average size of the family (by 
which is here meant the average number of 
children born to a mother) is about 4, taking 
mothers of all ages, that is, those with 
completed fertility as well as those with con- 
tinuing fertility. The available data do not 
enable us to compute the number of children 
born to mothers past the reproductive period. 

(d) The average age of the mother at the 
birth of the first child appears to be about 
a couple of years less than what obtains in 
several other States in India, for example, 
Travancore-Cochin, (now merged in Kerala). 


This is accompanied by a lowering of the 
mid-maternal age to the same extent; that 
is to say, the time when the reproductive 
faculty is most active occurs a couple of years 
earlier. A natural conjecture, to which data 
from other countries also lend support, is 
that a moderate delay in the commencement 
of the reproductive function in the human 
female merely shifts forward by more or less 
the same extent, the age of maximum 
reproductivity, the span between the com- 
mencement and the zenith of fertility 
remaining unaltered at about 8 to 10 years. 

(e) The spacing of children, that is, the 
interval between two consecutive pregnancies, 
calculated by statistical methods shows that 
the average interval is in the neighbourhood 
of 2 years, (the several estimates ranging 
from 1.46 to 2.8 years). 


These conclusions are to be regarded as 
purely tentative. Further investigation is in 
progress and the results of the study will be 
reported in a subsequent paper. 
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MANAGEMENT AND MEN IN AN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


J. S. PHERWANI 


The author emphasises that first and foremest Management should understand the 
basic desires and nceds of men before any master plan is projected. He avers that without 
free communication and active participation of all, no master plan can be fully achieved. 


Mr. Pherwani is Development Executive of Kamani Engineering Corporation, Bombay. 


What is basically true of an industrial 
organisation is also true of any other type 
of organisation. 

What is or should be the basis of ideal 
relationship in an industrial organisation 
between management and men? Before an 


attempt to answer this question is made, 
the basic purpose, functions and nature of 
management and men should be understood. 


What is the purpose of management in an 
industrial organisation? With the help of 
men (personnel) and resources, such as 
money, materials, machinery (tools, tackles 
and plant, etc.,) space and time management 
tries to, or manages, to achieve the aims and 
objectives of the organisation. Since we are 
concerned with relationship between manage- 
ment and men, let us for the time being not 
consider the other resources. In other words, 
the purpose of management is to manage 
men (personnel) in such a way, so as to 
achieve the aims and objectives of the 
organisation. 

How does management function in order 
to achieve the above? 


(1) Management Knows, or should know 
at every time, as to what it wants and 
what is happening in the Organisation. 

(2) Management Plans, or should plan, 
according to the knowledge it has at 
its disposal. 

(3) Management Executes, or 
execute, what it plans and, 


should 


(4) Management Measures, or should 
measure, what it executes, so as to 
know if it is according to the plan or 
not, and should further know, what 
it should do next to remain on-course, 
and so again the cycle repeats— 
KNOW, PLAN, EXECUTE and 
MEASURE. 


During the performance of its functions, 
management deals with and controls the acti- 
vities of the men it employs. The manner in 
which it performs these functions, indicates 
as to whether it approximates to the ideal 
management or otherwise. Recently a passage 
appeared in a paper which I should like to 
quote. “He who endeavours to control the 
mind by force is a tyrant, and he who submits 
is a slave”. (R. G. Ingersoll). This certainly 
is not the nature of an ideal management, 
nor can we call a management ideal which 
although using no force or coercion, goes +to 
the other extreme of losing all control over the 
activities and spheres of work of its men and 
is not able to channel them into directions 
most suited for executing its plans. Thus in 
the ideal performance of its functions, 
management should both motivate and 
integrate the activities of men (personnel). 
According to me, management is_ the 
projection of a master mind or a master 
plan, throughout an organisation in such a 
way that each individual in the organisation 
does what the master plan requires him to do 
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and yet feels satisfied and happy that he is 
doing what he himself, likes to do or should 
do. 

Before we discuss as to how this ideal 
relationship can be achieved, we should 
understand men. 


The purpose of employing men or personnel 
in an organisation is to provide the work force. 

The function of men is to help manage- 
ment in performing its functions of—knowing 
—planning—executing—measuring. 


What is the nature of man? Is man only 
energy? Were it so it would be simple to 
manage and control man like any machine; 
but we know that man possesses a mind also. 
So man has mind and energy; that is to say 
that man has thoughts feelings and energy 
or he has mental and emotional besides 
physical energy. In this light let us see how 
the energies of man can be channelled. Let 
us take help from the fund of knowledge 
provided by the Gita, which at one place says 
something to this effect: 


Thought of an Object leads to 
Attachment for that object, 

Attachment leads to Addiction, 

Addiction when thwarted results in 
Anger, 

When Man is Angry he losses balance 
of his Mind, 

With this loss of balance he forgets 
lessons derived out of past expe- 
rience, 

This leads to loss of Discrimination, 

With loss of discrimination, he misses 
the very purpose of life. 


As man has been described as a discrimi- 
nating animal, without discrimination he will 
become a mere animal. So we see that 
thought which develops into addiction through 
attachment, fanned by feelings and emotions 
releases the energy of man in a particular 
direction and if this is opposed there is bound 
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to be trouble—so here we see that if thoughts 
are right in such a way that they help in 
achieving the Master Plan, the addiction and 
the release of energy built up by feelings and 
emotions is helpful and need not be thwarted. 

Basic Desires of Men.—First and foremost, 
therefore, management should understand and 
make provisions for the progressively growing 
basic desires and needs of individuals or men 
and then when there is a satisfactory provi- 
sion or machinery set up for progressively 
satisfying or modifying and training these 
needs and desires, they can appropriately 
project their Master Plans and Ideas for 
execution through the same channel of 
thought, feeling and energy of the men 
they employ. 

There are five basic needs of individuals 
at various levels of progress and evolution. 
These are, however, progressively felt by man, 
i.e., generally only when the earlier need or 
desire is satisfied or fulfilled, need for fulfil- 
ment of the next one is felt by the individual. 

These needs are: — 


(1) The Need for and shelter—in other 
words if a man is hungry and out of 
employment and needs one badly, all 
he will think of is to get any job with 
the help of which he can satisfy his 
need for food and shelter. After this 
basic need is satisfied he will desire to 
satisfy, 


The Need for security—he will desire 
and wish to continue to hold the 
job so that he can feel secured, 
that he will continue to get his food 
and shelter. After this is satisfied he 
will desire to satisfy, 


The Need for belonging—to the 
organisation where he works, the 
neighbourhood where he lives, the 
town, state and country in which he 
lives. The need for belonging is a social 
necessity which is felt immediately 
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after the fulfilment of the first and 
second needs for food, shelter and 
security of tenure are satisfied. Man 
wants to achieve the fundamental 
unity with, and sense of belonging to, 
the set-up he works with. After this 
is fulfilled he will desire to satisfy, 


The Need for recognition—he would 
like to be recognised, rewarded, 
honoured and considered an important 
member of the organisation and the 
society in which he lives, etc. After this 
is satisfied he will desire to satisfy, 


The Need for doing what he likes— 
unless by training, evolution and self- 
discipline he begins to like what he 
does. When a person achieves the 
fulfilment of his fourth need of recog- 
nition, he will either—in the most ideal 
case—realise the responsibility attached 
to such a recognition and will try to 
become more serviceable to the orga- 
nisation or the cause acording to what 
the cause dictates, or .in the other 
unfortunate case he will try to do just 
what he likes because he may have 
become power-mad or recognition- 
conscious which will lead him to 
do whatever pleases him and not 
necessarily what may be the need of 
the hour. 


The above five basic needs are felt at various 
stages of evolution, growth and progress of an 
individual. There are comparatively few 
who would be at stage when they feel the 
need for recognition and fewer still who feel 


ie 


the need for doing just what they like unless, 
they like whatever they may be doing. In the 
last class where desire to do what one likes 
is sometimes overwhelming and has not been 
trained or controlled by self-discipline and 
understanding, we have a _ few typical 
examples in history like those of Hitler and 
Napoleon, who wanted to do what they liked 
and went too far till the world stopped them. 
In the same way a man at this fifth stage 
in his progress in an Organisation has to 
control and train himself to like what he does 
instead of doing what he likes, thus avoiding 
to become a misfit. 


Now finally let us come to the question of 
the basis of ideal relationship between 
Management and Men after knowing a little, 
and I say only a little, about the purpose, 
functions and nature of Management 
and Men. 


Since management of an organisation is 
made up of men and with the help of men 
the Management has to—know—plan— 
execute—measure—it can only achieve this 
by maintaining open channels of communi- 
cation both ways from top-down and from 
down-up. Without free communication and 
active participation of all, the projection and 
execution of the Master Plan cannot be 
achieved. 


Let us consider two types or methods 
of approach and relationship between 
management and men. Of course, there can 
be and are, various degrees or shades of one 
type of approach mixing with the other, 
found in relationship between various manage- 
ments and their men. 
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(diagram) 


Diminishing Response —There is one type 
of approach that is, based on the system of 
issuing unilateral orders. The boss is supposed 
to issue orders and he expects to have them 
obeyed without question. Kindly refer to 
Diagram I—‘Inverted cone of diminishing 
response to unilateral orders’, Here the boss 
is supposed to have taken (if he has), all 
the trouble to think and know all about a 
problem or a new idea, and he has also 
settled in his mind the approach or plan to 
execute it. The intensity and force of the idea 
is indicated by the cross sectional circle at 
each level of the cone. The boss calls his 
second in command and issues the orders and 
demands and expects unquestioning obedience 
thereof. But these orders may not have the 
approval of the next man or he may 
not have even fully understood their purpose 
or importance. Moreover the past life, early 
training and later experience, al! his emotions, 
prejudices and desires have formed certain 
habit-patterns, attachments and addictions 
in the man resulting in a pattern of mental 
attitudes which may, and generally do, create 
a considerable resistance in the channels of 
communication, This results in the diminish- 
ing of the intensity and purpose of the 
orders. As this approach is repeated and 
orders are transmitted farther down the line, 
till they reach the level of the worker where 
results are to be produced, the response 
becomes so weak and the purpose and inten- 
sity of the orders is so little realised that the 
results are far from satisfactory—in other 
words the execution is poor, because resistance 
to understanding and acceptance of the orders 
increases as the orders travel from top to 
bottom, and the farther they travel from the 
originator the weaker they become. On the 
other hand, adverse reactions to such orders 
are as follows: 

Workers build up a psychological resistance 


and hostile attitude to acceptance of such 
orders, so they try to find out all the reasons 
and difficulties, real or imaginary to show how 
the orders cannot be executed. Such adverse 
reactions travel upwards—to the next man, 
who to begin with had not fully cooperated 
with the orders and now gets a chance of 
pushing the difficulties upwards in an attitude 
of ‘{ told you so. ..it cannot be done. . . there 
are so many difficulties...etc.,...’ So it 
goes on. As the adverse reactions travel up- 
wards without an attempt to analyse them 
at any stage, they grow in intensity by the 
time they reach the top boss. This is the case 
if and where the return channel of communi- 
cation has been established and works from 
bottom to top—however in many cases where 
the above type of relationship exists the return 
channel of communication may not even be 
there and the results are worse. 

In the other approach, Management realis- 
ing the first 
training and other methods to change the 
habit-patterns and mental attitude of their 
men as They provide 
machinery for the release of these helpful atti- 


above difficulties tries by 


discussed earlier. 
tudes and augment the released responses. 
With the help of favourable response, an order 
gathers more in strength and effectiveness, the 
farther down the line it travels. ‘The reactions 
which are generally favourable and construc- 
tive are few and concise as a result of active 
participation and deliberation at every level 
and these are further discussed at each subse- 
quent higher level as they travel upwards, At 
each level all the difficulties that could be 
solved at that level, and all the improvements 
that could be made under the established 
policy of the organisation at that level, are 
carried out and only the barest minimum of 
difficulties or points for decision are sent up- 
wards. In this way, constructive ideas and 
reactions travel upwards and become fewer, 
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more concise and potent as they reach higher 
levels. This process as you will observe leaves 
the top boss with more free time and energy 
to think on the future developmental aspects 
of the organisation as against the burden and 
worries created by the first approach. 


Satisfactory Results—In this second 
approach, the results of execution are most 
satisfactory. Please refer to Diagram II. Here 
instead of the boss just issuing orders down 
the line, calls his second layer of staff advisors 
and helpers and explains a problem, an idea, 
or a situation to them—and then face-to-face 
discussions and free flow of suggestions ensue 
and an all-round appraisal of the situation 
is taken by all present through active partici- 
pation. In other words, instead of the pattern 
of ‘linear behaviour’, as in the first case the 
pattern of ‘circular behaviour’ comes into 
play. In a growing concern as we know, the 
situation keeps on changing from time to time 
and by circular behaviour, joint assessment 
of the problem in the evolving situation, en- 
hances understanding, and creates more active 
response, which is boosted up as the order 
travels downwards. Thus orders are given 
and received through this new pattern of 
behaviour based on the ‘Law of the Situation’. 
Let us not forget that: 


(1) People generally resent working under 
others, but not working with others. 


(2) Those who obey orders blindly will also 
avoid responsibility for the results. 


(3) Individual dignity results from full con- 
tribution to and assumption of job-res- 
ponsibility. Heightened self-respect of 
individuals in an organisation increases 
efficiency. 

Mention was made a little while ago of the 

‘Law of the Situation’ I would like to clarify 

this by Diagram ITI. 

There are 2 positions (a & b) of a simple 
wheel in rotation, with 8 spokes or members 
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shown in this diagram. The Hub which is 
also called the boss is at the centre and the 
various members or spokes are integrated by 
the Rim, at one end and the boss at the other. 
When the wheel is in position (a) it will be 
noticed that members 1 & 5 are in com- 
pression and members 3 & 7 are in tension. 
When the wheel moves just one-fourth of a 
turn as in position (b), members 3 & 7 which 
were in tension in position (a), become in 
compression and members 1 & 5 which were 
in compression a little while ago are now in 
tension. This change of stress in the mem- 
bers is derived automatically by the spokes 
as the change in the situation occurs. You 
will also notice that the Hub or the Boss 
carries no stress in a well balanced wheel, as 
all stresses neutralise at the Boss. So also an 
ideal Boss in Management carries no stress 
of any individual member. Another note- 
worthy analogy from the wheel shows that the 
Rim integrates the scope and sphere of work. 
The Boss supplies power and push for giving 
motion to the wheel and also gives or changes 
the direction in which the movement of the 
wheel may take place; and the Rim integrates. 
Thus in an integrated well-knit situation the 
Management works like a wheel which moti- 
vates and integrates the energies of MEN by 
following the ‘Law of the Situation’. Move- 
ment of the wheel indicates that the 
situation keeps on evolving, and as the situa- 
tion evolves and changes, the various ordeys 
given and received by individuals are derived 
by integrating within and between the indi- 
viduals, by Circular Behaviour, replacing the 
Linear Behaviour. Orders thus derived fresh 
from the situation keep with the situation and 
are integrated with it. 


So to summarize—An ideal relationship 
between Management and Men exists when, 


(1) With the help of proper training help- 
ful attitudes, feelings and responses are 
created by Management, 
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(2) giving and receiving of orders is inte- (5) Orders are thus depersonalised and 
grated, within and between the indi- derived fresh out of the situation which 
duals by ‘Circular Behaviour’ replacing is always evolving. 


— 
ee) 


the ‘Linear Behaviour’. When 


Face to face study of the situation is 
made at each level and all obey the ‘Law 
of the Situation’. 


(4) Every one owes obedience to the 


fundamental Unity of the Organisation 
of which he is a part. 


this happens we realise that, 
Management is the projection of a 
master mind or master plan, througout 
an organisation in such a way that each 
individual in the organisation does 
what the master plan requires him to 
do and yet feels satisfied and happy 
that he is doing what he himself likes 
to do or should do. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS CONTROVERSIAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS 





Dr. A. K. P. Sinna anv K. C. PANDA 





The authors have tried to investigate the attitudes of postgraduate students towards 
social problems, such as just family system, inter-caste marriage, widow re-marriage, divorce, 
etc. It was revealed that the students had a favourable attitude towards them. 


The authors are on the Faculty of the Institute of Psychological Research and Service, 


Patna University. 


Human society has undergone 
changes in the past few decades. And 
people in India today are faced with the 
solution of a number of controversial social 
problems which have rather hindered the 
progress of the country. The joint family 
system is gradually disappearing giving place 
to small biological and conjugal families and 
thus depriving people of certain values of life 
which they enjoyed previously. The problems 
of inter-caste marriage, early marriage, widow 
remarriage, divorce and dowry have given 
rise to all kinds of conflicts and tensions in 
the life of man. Benedict (1953) has fully 
discussed the disadvantages of early marriage 
from the points of view of blind betrothal, 
pre-pubertal sex relation, and establishment 
of home as an independent economic and 
social unit. 
pointed out that the existence of dowry 
system is a proof of gross indelicacy in 
personal relation and negation of love as the 
basis of marriage. The importance of inter- 
caste marriage has been amply emphasized 
by Krech and Crutchfield (1948) for the 
elimination of racial prejudice. Other signi- 
ficant problems are those relating to 
untouchability, birth control, and inferiority 
of women. 


The above social problems are human 
problems. They have, therefore, got to be 
considered more in terms of needs, beliefs and 





rapid: 


Similarly, Radin (1948) has. 


attitudes of the people concerned than in any 
other way. Mere legislative measures 
cannot succeed in solving them adequately. 
Modern society in fact needs psychological 
help and so psychologists must render such 
help as is required of them. Thus it becomes 
necessary for the social psychologists to 
devise ways and means for the solution of 
these problems. But as the formulation of 
an effective programme of social change 
presupposes an adequate understanding of 
the prevailing attitudes, it would be worth- 
while first to study the attitudes of the people 
concerned. Emphasizing the importance of 
the study of attitudes, Murphy and Newcomb 
(1937) stated. ..“Perhaps no single concept 
within the whole realm of social psychology 
occupies more _— a central position than 
that of attitudes. . 


Purpose of bien Dia purpose of this 
study was (a) to investigate the attitudes of 
postgraduate students towards the following 
nine social problems: (i) Joint family system, 
(ii) Inter-caste marriage, (iii) Early marriage, 
(iv) Widow re-marriage, (v) Divorce, 
(vi) Dowry system, (vii) Untouchability, 
(viii) Birth control, (ix) Inferiority of women, 
and (b) to see the difference, if any, between 
the attitudes of male and female students 
towards the problems mentioned in (a). 


Method of Study—A list of nine 
statements one relating to each problem was 
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prepared. Care was taken to formulate the 
statements in as simple and unambiguous 
terms as possible. ‘Strongly approve’, 
‘Approve’, ‘Undecided’, ‘Disapprove’, and 
‘Strongly disapprove’ were written against 
each statement. The statements were as given 
in Table 1. 


TABLE |! 


1. The benefits of joint family outweigh 
its evils, 


2. Inter-caste marriage will reduce much 
of the prejudices and social tensions in 
the country. 


3. Early marriage is a slur on the society. 


Widow 
couraged. 


re-marriage should be en- 


5. Divorce must be permitted by mutual 
consent provided the interests of 
children are safeguarded. 


6. Dowry system has been responsible for 
the ruin of many a family in India. 


~J 


Belief in untouchability reveals narrow- 
mindedness. 
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8. Birth control should be encouraged by 
putting the necessary information at 


the disposal of people. 

9. Women should for ever remain inferior 
to men. 

The subjects were 100 postgraduate 


students of Patna University of which 50 
were males and 50 females. 


The following instructions were given to 
the subjects: “Listed below are a number of 
statements relating to some social problems: 
‘Strongly approve’, ‘Approve’, ‘Undecided’, 
‘Disapprove’, and ‘Strongly disapprove’ are 
written against each statements. Read each 
statement carefully and put a (X) mark 
against one of the five alternatives mentioned 
against it which best expresses your attitude 
toward the problem. Please do not write your 
name anywhere on this sheet.” 


Results and Discussion —The first purpose 
of this study was to ascertain the existing 
attitudes of postgraduate students toward the 
nine social problems. The results obtained 
together with Chi-square values are sum- 
marised in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHO CHOSE EACH OF THE FIVE POSSIBLE ANSWERS TO THE 
STATEMENTS AND THE CHI-SQUARE VALUES OF THEIR DISTRIBUTIONS 











RESPONSE CATEGORIES STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
Strongly Approve Undecided Dis- Strongly Chi- Sig. 
Problems approve approve dis- Square level 
approve 

1. Joint family system... 19 41 22 17 1 40-8 ‘01 
2. Inter-caste marriage... 48 23 12 6 ll 56-7 01 
3. Early marriage eee 0 6 10 40 44 83-6 01 
4. Widow re-marriage ... 18 23 7 33 19 17-6 01 
5. Divorce ose 29 41 6 14 10 42-7 01 
6. Dowry owe 5 2 5 12 76 198-7 01 
7. Untouchability eoe 5 2 2 35 56 119-7 01 
8. Birth control ~ 53 37 3 4 3 110-6 01 
9. Inferiority of Women . 12 8 2 25 53 82-3 01 
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From Table 2, it will be clear that all the 
Chi-square values are significant beyond .01 
level of confidence. Thus the distribution of 
scores to the different items indicates signifi- 
cant trends of attitudes. So far as the 
problems of joint family system, inter-caste 
marriage, divorce, and birth control are 
concerned, it is evident that students in general 
have favourable attitudes toward them. Their 
attitudes toward early marriage, widow re- 
marriage, dowry system, untouchability, 


and inferiority of women are, however, 
unfavourable. 

The second purpose of this study was to 
find out the difference, if any, between the 
attitudes of male and female students towards 
the nine social problems. The attitude scores 
in percentage of both male and female 
students towards each of the nine social 
problems and the Chi-square values computed 
directly from the distribution of scores are 
given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS WHO CHOSE EACH OF THE FIVE 
POSSIBLE ANSWERS TO THE DIFFERENT ITEMS, AND THE CHI-SQUARE VALUES OF THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES 





RESPONSE CATEGORIES STATISTICAL 








ANALYSIS 
Problems Sex Strongly Approve Unde- Dis- Strong- Chi- Sig. 
approve cided approve ly dis. square level 
approve 
M 22 38 20 20 0 
1. Joint family system 2-40 * 
F 16 44 24 14 2 
M 56 26 4 8 6 
2. Inter-caste marriage 9-96 05 
F 40 20 20 + 16 
M 0 8 8 40 14 
3. Early marriage 1-00 * 
i 0 +t 12 40 A4 
M 26 26 4 30 14 
4, Widow re-marriage 6°84 * 
F 10 20 10 36 24 
M 38 32 4 14 12 
5. Divorce 3°24 si 
F 20 50 8 14 8 
M 6 4 4 16 70 
6. Dowry 4-20 * 
F + 0 6 8 32 
M 10 4 0 36 50 
7. Untouchability 9-64 05 
F 0 0 4 34 62 
M 60 26 4 4 6 
8. Birth control 7:50 * 
F 46 48 2 4 0 
M 16 14 4 28 38 
9. Inferiority of women 12-44 02 
F 8 2 0 290" 68 





It will be evident from Table 3 that the 
attitudes of both male and female students 
are on the whole favourable towards joint 
family system, divorce and birth control, and 
unfavourable towards early marriage and 
dowry. So far as widow re-marriage is 


concerned, the attitude of males is in the 
favourable direction whereas that of the 
female is on the whole unfavourable. The 
Chi-square values in all these cases are, how- 
ever, at .05 level of confidence. Thus it is 
clear that there is no significant difference in 


‘*Chi-square values not significant even at .05 level of confidence. 
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the attitudes of male and female students in 
regard to the above six problems. In other 
words, both male and female students look 
upon these problems in about the same terms. 


Fiftysix percent of the male students have 
strongly approved and 26 percent approved of 
inter-caste marriage as compared to the female 
students whose percentages for the same 
categories are 40 and 20 respectively. Thus 
both male and female students are in favour 
of inter-caste marriage. The differene between 
the two is significant at .05 level of confidence. 
This shows that the male students are more 
in favour of inter-caste marriage than the 
females. 


In regard to the question of untouchability, 
it is found that 50 percent of the males have 
strongly disapproved and 36 percent dis- 
approved of it, whereas in case of women 
62 percent strongly disapproved and 34 per- 
cent disapproved. It is evident then that 
both males and females are opposed to 
untouchability. The difference between 
them is significant at .05 level of confidence. 
Thus women on the whole are more opposed 
to untouchability than the males, The finding 
of the present study regarding untouchability 
is contrary to the prevalent view in India as 
also to what Newcomb (1943) found true of 
American female students in Bennington 
study, ie., females are more orthodox and 
conservative than men. 


Thirtyeight percent of the males strongly 
disapproved and 28 percent disapproved of 
inferiority of women as against 68 percent and 
22 percent of the females who have strongly 
disapproved and disapproved respectively. 
The Chi-square value is significant at .02 
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level of confidence. Thus, although both 
males and females hold on the whole that 
women are not inferior to men, the difference 
between their attitudes towards this problem 
is significant. In other words, it can be said 
that women more than the men are opposed 
to accept the inferiority of women. 

Summary.—The purpose of this study was 
(a) to investigate the attitudes of postgra- 
duate students towards the following nine 
social problems: (i) Joint family system, (ii) 
Inter-caste marriage (iii) Early marriage 
(iv) Widow re-marriage, (v) Divorce, 
(vi) Dowry system, (vii) Untouchability, 
(viii) Birth control, (ix) Inferiority of women, 
and (b) to see the difference, if any, between 
the attitudes of male and female students 
towards the problems mentioned in (a). 

The results obtained were as follows: 

1. Students in general showed favourable 
attitudes toward joint family systems, inter- 
caste marriage, divorce and birth control. 
Their attitudes towards early marriage, widow 
re-marriage, dowry system, untouchability and 
inferiority of women were, however, found 
to be unfavourable. 

2. Male and female students did not differ 
significantly in their attitudes towards joint 
family system, early marriage, widow re- 
marriage, divorce, dowry and birth control. 
But they differed significantly in their attitudes 
towards inter-caste marriage, untouchability 
and inferiority of women. Male students 
showed more favourable attitude than 
females in regard to inter-caste marriage. 
Females, on the other hand, evinced more 
unfavourable attitudes than the males in 
regard to untouchability and inferiority of 
women. 
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CHARACTERISTICS ATTRIBUTING TO THE SUCCESS OF 
VILLAGE LEVEL WORKERS 





S. R. CHoppe anp W. B. RauupKarR 





The writers have focussed their attention on the relationship between the academic 
qualifications and the efficiency of VLWs. It has been found from experience that university 
graduates on the whole have not proved a success as VLWs, The experts aver that village 
level workers should love a village background. 


The authors are attached is the College of Agriculture, Nagpur. 


As the work on the Community Develop- 
ment for which the village level workers play 
a pivotal role has been started in the country 
only recently, no elaborate study has been 
undertaken to estimate the various personality 
characteristics which predetermine the effec- 
tiveness of VLWs. However, based on 
the past experiences and observations the 
various committees appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India have stipulated certain 
characteristics which are taken into consider- 
ation while selecting the VLWs at present. 
The review of these suggestions have been 
made in this article. Along with this the liter- 
ature has been thoroughly surveyed to collect 
the factors studied by various workers in other 
countries responsible for the effectiveness of 
extension workers. 


While discussing the desirable qualifications 
of the village workers, the Grow More Food 
Enquiry Committee’ suggested that “the 
primary qualifications should be experience of 
rural life and interest in it. Candidates 
selected with great care should be trained for 
at least a year in elementary agriculture, 
animal husbandry, co-operation, etc. An 
important part of training should be actual 


‘extension work’ in a group of villages round 
the training institute and its farm and there 
should be emphasis on methods of approach 
to farmers—the human relations side of the 
work, which is all important.” These recom- 
mendations have been accepted and the 
following qualifications were suggested for 
selecting the VLWs.? 


(1) A diploma in agriculture, or a high school 
leaving or matriculation certificate, the 
candidates having taken agriculture as 
one of his optional subjects for the exami- 
nation. In the case of ex-service men, 
however, a lower educational qualifica- 
tion, namely a ‘middle pass’ was 
permitted. 

He should be between the ages of 18 and 
30 years, the upper age limit being 
relaxable up to 35 years in the cases of 
ex-servicemen. 


He should have an intimate knowledge 
of village conditions. 


Academic  Qualification—The persons 
recruited for the post of VLWs by various 
States possess varying degree of academic 
qualifications. In one State a deliberate 


(3) 





1Government of India, Min. Food & Agri. 
Committee.” p. 54. June 1952. 

2Government of India, Min. of Community Development, “Report of the Expert Committee 
on Training of Project Personnel, Aug. 1957.” Nasik Road, Government of India Press, 


1958, p. 6, 


“Report on the Grow More Food Enquiry 
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attempt had been made to encourage gra- 
duates in agriculture to apply for posts of 
VLWs. Difficulties have been experienced in 
the States which have a large population of 
scheduled tribes, to get sufficient number of 
candidates belonging to the scheduled tribes 
with the standard educational qualification. 
Under these circumstances, the States have 
reduced the educational qualification. 
Similarly, the persons who have been recruited 
from the development departments often 
possess the lower qualification. This has 
been pointed out by Dube*® who has observed 
that educationally VLWSs (of his study) repre- 
sented different grades; of the 17 VLWs, two 
have passed the Intermediate examination, 
seven have graduated from high school, one 
has studied up to high school, six have passed 
the diploma examination in agriculture, and 
one has passed the secondary vernacular 
examination. Six have additional qualifica- 
tions, four having passed some vernacular 
examinations and two having undergone co- 
operative training. 


The Bhopal Conference*, Expert Com- 
mittee on Training of Project Personnel,’ and 
the Committee on Plan Projects® were of the 
same opinion that the minimum academic 
qualification for direct recruitment of VLWs 
should be matriculation, post basic or their 
equivalent. 


The relationship between the academic 
qualifications and the efficiency of VLWs has 
been established by some experts, mainly on 
the basis of detailed observations of perfor- 
mance of VLWs. Dey’ reported that VLWs 
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with higher qualifications, especially in the 
field of agriculture, proved much more effec- 
tive, by and large, than people with the 
standard qualifications. | The controversial 
views have been expressed by the Expert Com- 
mittee on Training of Project Personnel who 
doubted the efficiency of graduates as VLWs. 
The probable reason put forth by the Com- 
mittee are partly the graduates are from the 
urban areas and partly because there is a ten- 
dency for such VLWs to treat their 
period as a prelude to their promotion. From 
the experience of the staff of the training insti- 
tutes, as well as of the staff working in blocks, 
the Committee gathered that while gra- 
duates were finding it rather difficult to settle 
down to the normal work of the VLW in 
rural areas, persons who had studied up to the 
Intermediate were on the whole more suitable 
than matriculates. They not only absorbed 
the training more satisfactorily but were also 
found to be adopting themselves to rural con- 
ditions satisfactorily. Similarly in the Allaha- 
bad experiment® it was observed that the 
village workers with Intermediate qualifi- 
cation, who although slow to start, surpassed 
the graduate village workers in their per- 
formance. It was further indicated that 
Intermediates had the greatest capacity for 
progress. Batten® also expressed that the 
agency which tries to recruit village workers 
of a fairly high standard of formal education 
runs into difficulties, especially in the more 
underdeveloped countries, for the most of the 
candidates eligible for selection will be drifters 
who for some reason cannot get or keep 
the jobs they would like in the towns. Such 
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persons have no aptitude or interest in work- 
ing with rural people, and it is often a waste 
of time to train them. While they are work- 
ing in the village they will be hankering for 
the town. 


Graduates and Success.—On evaluation of 
the working of 17 VLWs of Western district 
of U.P., Dube’® observed that university gra- 
duates, on the whole, have not proved a 
success as VLWs. He is of the view that their 
superior ways, manner of speech and dress, 
and constant desire for promotion to a higher 
post befitting their academic qualifications 
stand in the way of their applying themselves 
whole-heartedly to the job. In this connec- 
tion, he recorded that the persons having 
passed the matriculation, preferably with 
training in agriculture, were best suited for 
this work. Unsuitability of graduate exten- 
sion workers, even under technologically 
advanced rural societies of the European 
countries has been reported by Molen**. He 
attributed this condition to two reasons: 
(i) the intellectual distance between farmer 
and adviser might grow too great and (ii) a 
university educated man, who is away from 
home for at least five years, during which 
period he gets acquainted with many different 
ways of life, has seldom been known to return 
to the farm. 


Age Limit—The VLW to be most effective 
extension agent must have matured ideas 
about the work he has to handle and must 
have the ability and willingness to gain ade- 
quate technical training for giving proper 
technical advice. As these personal traits are 
normally linked up with the age, much 
emphasis has been given by the planners to 
the age limits recommended for VLWs. For 


example, the Committee on Plan Projects re- 
commended that the age limits for direct 
recruits may be 18 and 30 years with relaxa- 
tion in the case of ex-servicemen up to 35 
years and departmental candidates up to 40 
years. An expert analysis of the personal 
history schedules of the trainees has revealed 
that the typical VLW trainee was about 24 
years of age. He was probably married but 
had no children. It was possible that he had 
been out of school for two or three years 
before joining the Training Centre and had 
spent these years working as an ‘unpaid family 
worker’ on his parents’ farm, or probably 
he was employed by his State Government in 
some phase of its agricultural programme.’? 


The Expert Committee on Training of Pro- 
ject Personnel gave different verdicts on the 
recommendation of age limits. It is felt by 
them that the minimum age for recruit- 
ment should be related to the school leaving 
age and there is no advantage in keeping it 
higher than the minimum age by more than 
three years. Persons older than this offering 
themselves for appointment are on the whole 
likely to be persons, who have not been parti- 
cularly successful in either securing other 
employment or have tried such employment 
and failed.** 


The relationship of the effectiveness of 
extension worker and his age has been studied 
very scantily. Strange as it seems, Frutchey** 
reported that age and experience, which are 
usually assumed to mean maturity and con- 
tribute to success, and which have a high 
priority in the selection of persons for employ- 
ment, are not differential characteristics of 
the more effective and less effective extension 
agents. 





100 p. cit., pp. 172. 
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13Op. cit., p. 7. 
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Contrary to this Wilkening’® reported that 
the age of the County Agent was positively 
related to the amount of respect and autho- 
rity the various agents command in their own 
countries. 


From the above findings it appears that the 
considerable thought has yet to be given to the 
problem of selecting VLWs of a particular 
age group for most efficient working. 


Background.—The candidates recruited 
as VLWs should have a ‘rural background’ 
had been accepted by everyone. However, 
there seem to be no definite criteria for ascer- 
taining this rural background. Committee 
on Plan Projects felt that the candidates whose 
parents or guardians live in non-urban 
areas and who themselves spend their vaca- 
tions at home should be considered to possess 
a rural background. The same views have 
not been shared by the Committee on Train- 
ing of Project Personnel who expressed the 
views that while it would be an advantage to 
secure candidates from rural areas with a rural 
outlook, it is not possible to do so if matricu- 
lation as the minimum standard is insisted. 
The Committee further considered that with 
adequate and proper training it would be 
possible to overcome any deficiencies in regard 
to rural background. 


Mounder™, on detailed study of Agricul- 
tural Extension Services in the European 
countries, expressed his feeling that extension 
workers who were the sons of farmers were 
especially likely to have the practical under- 
standing of farm people and farm living that 
was necessary for maintaining a good relation- 
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ship with farm people in their district. Simi- 
larly, Kelsey and Hearne’’ stated that 
the individual should have a rural back- 
ground. 


Nye’® found that a greater percentage of 
the most effective agents came from homes 
in which parents took an active part in farm 
organizations. 


Dube’? pointed that all officers expressed an 
unmistakable preference for VLWs with a 
village background, 


Though it isa controversial problem regard- 
ing the type of rural background VLW should 
have, the fact remains that most of the VLWs 
come frem the rural families, for example, an 
expert analysis on the VLW trainees revealed 
that the typical VLW trainee was intimately 
familiar with village life and customs and 
have been born in a village of land-owning 
cultivator parents. Like 80 to 90 per cent 
of his fellow trainees, he has lived all or at 
least most of his life in a village and come 
to the Training Centre directly from a village. 
His parents cultivate six to ten acres of land 
which they own and on which they depend 
primarily for their income. 

Relationship of Other Factors to Extension 
Workers’ success——The various factors asso- 
ciated with success of extension workers have 
been studied in great details by rural socio- 
logists in the United States of America. Most 
of them studied the county agent’s success 
by rating procedure. 

Nye”® studied the county agents, associate 
agents and assistant agents employed for more 
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than 18 months by the Missouri Agricultural 
Extension Service. With use of multiple cor- 
relation the differences between the most 
effective and least effective agents with the 
several variables were associated. Of the 63 
per cent of the variation in rated success 
among agents which was explained by the in- 
ventory success, attitudes contributed nine per 
cent, vocational interest 11 per cent, back- 
ground and training 15 per cent and person- 
ality 28 per cent. He further observed that 
general learning ability beyond that required 
for graduation from college contributed 
nothing to the success. 


Contrary to the findings of Nye, Frutchey** 
reported no statistically significant difference 
between the more effective and less effective 
extension agents from the point of view of 
age, tenure in extension, college aptitude, 
college grade point average for all courses, 
college grade point average for technical 
courses only, number of hours of technical 
agriculture in college, or college majors or 
fields of emphasis in college. Similarly 
Mathews?’ recorded a low inter-relationship 
between ratings of county extension agents 
and quality of college record, class-teaching 
experiences, graduate courses completed, the 
method of induction into the extension service, 
and other agricultural experiences. He 
observed fairly high positive relationship 
between the ratings and tenure in extension. 


Some of the recent workers compared the 
most effective and least effective extension 
workers to locate out the variables associated 
with the success. Pearson** observed that the 
more effective county agricultural agents had 
higher social welfare types of occupational 
interests and lower technical interest com- 


pared to less effective agents, Working on 
the same principles Curry** restricted his 
studies to five most effective and less effective 
county agents. His findings were that the 
most effective agents make serious attempts 
to reach rural people personally and paid 
much more attention to develop participation 
in programme planning. It was further 
observed that the most effective agents deve- 
loped the confidence of rural families by 
follow-up practice. Working at Cornell Uni- 
veresity Benn® and Aiken?® made use of 
supervisors in rating the county agents. They 
observed that the more effective agents were 
inclined to the use of recommended educa- 
tional and organisational practices, believed 
in greater participation by farm families, 
enjoyed better vocational adjustment, and had 
more advanced college training since 
graduation. 


Based on the detailed observations of 17 
VLWs Dube?’ reported the merits and 
demerits of VLWs who were recruited direct- 
ly and departmentally. He felt that “direct 
recruitment could be useful if it was made 
through fair and open competition on the basis 
of desirable personality traits and aptitudes 
and could be followed by intensive job train- 
ing for an adequate period. The departmental 
VLWSs are more seasoned and practical, but 
often lack the idealism, sense of dedication, 
and higher motivation demanded by the job. 
Among departmental personnel selected for 
VLW jobs, those from agriculture and co- 
operative departments have proved most 
successful.” He further observed that “people 
work best in the section of the country from 
which they come, where they do not differ 
from the rest of the people in dress, speech 
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and food. A VLW could function more effi- 
ciently in a village which was predominantly 
populated by persons of his own caste.” 


In the Allahabad experiment** couple units 
were found to be more able to adjust them- 
selves to the various methods of approach 
than the single extension workers. Couple 
units were able to get relatively more practices 
changed and to make a greater number of 
contacts than any of the other groups. An 
overall improvement in the efficiency was 
indicated with the passing of time among all 
categories of workers. 


Qualities and Aptitudes Desirable in an 
Extension worker—Frutchey* stated that 
personality characteristics were found most 
important, followed by background and train- 
ing vocational interests and attitudes. Nye*® 
found moderate correlation between person- 
ality scores and rated agent effectiveness 
scores (r of .43). 


Development literature lists a wide range 
of qualities and aptitudes desirable in a VLW. 
A Handbook Of The Uttar Pradesh Govern- 
ment*! enumerates five essential, and 27 
desirable attributes in a VLW. The essential 
qualities are: honesty, self-confidence, and 
optimism, knowledge of the different areas 
of his work, sympathy, and will for sustained 
hard work. The list of desirable aptitudes 
and personality traits includes: desire to 
acquire new knowledge, an instinct for ¢orrect 
on-the-spot decisions, ability to communicate 
ideas and plans clearly, resourcefulness, fore- 
sight, capacity to draw people to him, enthu- 
siasm, courage, organising ability, love of 
physical labour, capacity to inspire others, 
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practical commonsense, friendliness, selfless- 
ness, developed sense of co-operation and 
team work, willingness to hear other’s point 
of view, habit of giving only those promises 
that one can fulfil, simplicity, spirit of service, 
and physical endurance. 


Committee on Plan Projects** recommended 
that in the matter of selection of VLWs 
physical fitness, power of endurance, general 
knowledge, aptitude for development work, 
leadership and initiative, power of expression, 
power of adjustment, historic talent and 
personality should all be taken into 
consideration. 


The Programme Evaluation Organisation® 
considered that for getting favourable response 
and co-operation towards the programme, 
the VLWs personality and methods of work 
count more than any other thing. 


Mayer* while evaluating the progress made 
by an Indian village under Development 
Project reported that the personal characters, 
such as intelligence, tact and local knowledge 
were vital for his success. 


Kelsey and Rearne* pointed out the 
following essential characteristics of county 
extension workers: teaching ability, ability to 
plan and cooperate with others, vision and 
leadership, sympathetic attitude towards 
associates, clear and systematic thinking, 
effective speaking and writing, tact and 
interest in people, enthusiasm with reliability, 
faith and courage, integrity and dependability. 


Maunder® stated that the extension adviser 
must have the ability to use the same voca- 
bulary as the people with whom he works, and 
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ability to speak and mix freely with all classes 
of people, he must possess a countryman’s‘ 
mind, he must at all times be teacher, guide 
and colleague to the farmer he is advising; 
and above all be their friend, and the man in 
whom they have complete confidence. 

Anderson*’ considered leadership as the 
most essential qualification of extension 
workers which should be supplemented by 
integrity, the ability to inspire confidence, 
enthusiasm, initiative, foresightedness, and 
perhaps most important of all a sympathetic 
understanding of farm people. 

Dube** asked the VLWSs in his study, to 
indicate their test of a ‘successful VLW’. 
They mentioned: Self-less dedication to 
service and hard work, ability to co-ordinate 
social work, ability to get along with villagers, 
impartiality, and good behaviour. When 
asked to the village people about the charac- 
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teristics the VLWs should possess for a 


successful working, they had given the 


following characteristics: willingness to hard 
work, consideration for village people and 
understanding of their problems, ability to 
fulfil promises, honesty, success in achieving: 
targets, impartiality, character, tactfulness, 
ability to speak well, simplicity and ability 
to gain the villager’s confidence. When asked 
to the officers by Dube they had given the 
following characteristics of a successful VLW: 
honesty and truthfulness, capacity to do 
sustained hard work, humility, impartiality, 
consideration and understanding, deter- 
mination, will for service, ability to gain 
confidence of the village people, ability to 
keep one’s word, ability to explain project 


. objectives, ability to interact well, knowledge 


of the job, ability to speak well, obedience 
and tactfulness. 
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FAMILY SIZE AND INTELLIGENCE OF GUJARATI SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PUPILS UNDER URBAN CONDITIONS* 





PrayaG MEHTA 





The author presents a study of family size and order of the child in the family and 
intelligence as measured by a group test of intelligence of Gujarati students of urban secondary 
schools, The family size does not seem to operate in producing inverse relationship with 
intelligence test-scores and the seniority of the child in the family shows no relatoinship 


with intelligence test-scores. 


Mr. Mehta is associated with Jeevan Bharati Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Centre, Surat. 


Several Western studies”’”*”*”° have 
indicated inverse relationship between family 
size and intelligence. An earlier study® by 
the investigator failed to obtain such results 
in case of secondary school pupils in 
Rajasthan. It was a mixed sample of boys 
and girls reading in school grades VII and 
above and drawn from all parts of 
Rajasthan’’*. It was decided to repeat the 
study with a sample of Gujarati Secondary 
School pupils reading in the Std. X and living 
under urban conditions. 


Sample and Procedure——The sample 
consisting of 530 boys and 160 girls was drawn 
form standard X of six secondary schools in 
the city of Surat. All the pupils of these 
schools were taken up. They formed nearly 


50 per cent in case of boys and 25 per cent 
in case of girls of the concerning secondary 
school population of the city. These pupils 
took the Desai Group Test of intelligence® 
and checked a brief sociological questionnaire. 
Some ‘data regarding social factors and 
intelligence have been reported elsewhere*®. 
The family size indicated the number of 
brothers and sisters he had, (including the 
pupil himself). The mean family size was 
computed per child following the method 
discussed by Anastasi.1* It came to be 5 
both for boys and girls, irrespective of their 
factors’ occupational class and educational 
levels. Their mean order of birth in the 
family size was 3, both for boys and girls, for 
all occupational classes and _ educational 
levels.*? 


_- 





* Appreciation is "expressed ‘to Shri J. C. Parikh for tabulation and calculation of 


data for this paper. 
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The sample although drawn from one 
school grade alone, naturally contained pupils 
of different age groups. It was decided to 
convert the raw test—scores into I.Q’s. in 
order to avoid the effects of age factor I.Q’s. 
were set by family size, for occupational class 
and educational levels. The statistical treat- 
ment is shown in Tables 1 and 2. 
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3 22 13-8 114-2 275 =12+5 
4 28 17-6 107-0 295 §=10-5 
5 24 15:0 102-6 125 5-2 
6 26 16-3 110-2 299 §=11°5 
7 13 8-1 111-7 207 =«15-9 
8 10 6-2 _ _ _— 
9+ 18 11-3 106-7 331 =:18°3 
Overall 159 99-6 109-4 269 1-6 





The study of Tables 1 and 2 indicates no 


TABLE 1 definite tendency on the part of mean I.Q’s. 
MEAN 1. Q'S AN Aye OY FAMILY’ to vary with the family size. It is true both 
aT st ee et ee for boys as well as girls. Their behaviour 5 
Size 497 I. Q’s ance Vari- quite erratic. Tables 3 and 4 show mean I.Q’s. 
———— ance __ and _ educational levels, combined for boys 
; = a vet a a and girls. Even after combing, numbers 
3 71 «14-2 104-3 +309 += 43 Ss were not sufficient for ascertaining mean 
4 90 18-1 104-5 187 2-0 92 ° 
5 91 18-3 108-0 187 2-9  41.Q’sin many cases and the occupational class 
6 79 «15-8 106-2 2623-3 4, 5 and 6 (i.e., skilled workers, farmers and 
7 61 12-2 104-9 246 3-9 . ° 
8 28 5-6 103-0 139 4.9 unskilled workers) and the educational levels 
9+ 20 4:0 105-0 102 5-1 i i i 
eae. aa ae ee | , and 4 (i., university educated and 
illiterates) had all together to be abondoned. 
hagnepccnti This was bound to be, as, nearly 80 per cent 
MEAN I. Q’S AND VARIANCE BY FAMILY ° hire 
SIZE—GIRLS the combined sample came from the first three 
— i ad tan Val Mon occupational classes (i.e., professional, 
Size 159 I.Q’S. ance Vari- business class and salaried employees) and the 
ance ° . . 
-—— —_ two middle e £. 
i : a ao le educational levels (i.e., secondary 
2 14 8-8 119-7 182 14-9 and elementary educated).'® 
TABLE 3 


MEAN I. Q’S BY FAMILY SIZE FOR OCCUPATIONAL CLASS—BOYS AND GIRLS 





Family Size 














Occupational Class... 1 2 3 4 5 6 8 9+ 
Professional - -—— 119-5 a oa — 110-3* -- — 
Salaried Employees a — 116-6 102-4 110-0 110-0* —_ — — 
Business people — 103-1 103-9 104-4 106-5 104-2 102-2 105-2 105-1* 
18The reader may refer to Mehta: Social Background of Secondary School Pupils in 


Surat (Gujarat). 


— Numbers too small to acertain the mean I’ Qs. 
*Includes higher family sizes also. 
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TABLE 4 
MEANS I. Q’S BY FAMILY SIZE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 





Family Size 











Father’s Education sae 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8+ 

Secondary Educated oso 106+) 105:°5 107-0 113°5 109-3 105-9 oo _— 

Elementary Educated sae 21>) 104-7 102-4 105°1 102-9 105-3 107-9 105-5 
Perusal of Tables 3 and 4 corroborates the TABLE 6 


erratic behaviour of the mean I.Q’s as 
indicated by Tables 1 and 2. 
It was decided to set the data by the order 








MEAN I. Q's AND VARAINCE BY THE ORDER 
OF CHILD IN THE FAMILY SIZE—GIRLS 











of child in the family size and see the pattern —e N  %of Mean Vari- Mean 
of variance. Tables 5 and 6 report such data. vari- 
157 IQ’S. ance’ ance 
TABLE 5 
MEAN I.Q’S AND VARIANCE BY THE ORDER 
OF CHILD IN THE FAMILY SIZE—BOYS 1 46 29-0 111°5 324 7-0 
2 43 27-1 109-5 169 3-9 
3 22 13-9 106-5 256 8=11°6 
0 "s “4 46 29:0 107-5 289 6:2 
Cee SOR Tot ane Vor Overs 187 0-0 100-0 $6 1-6 
ance 
- ees yaaa Tables 5 and 6 show similar results as 
: = 3 rfl ho he indicated by Tables 1 and 2 i.e., no relation- 
3 103 19-9 105-0 256 2-4 — ship of order of child in the family size with 
: mo i os : a Zs intelligence. Similar results are suggested by 
6 37 7-2 103-1 225 6:0 Table 7 when the data are broken down for 
scacoud 514 99-9 105-3 1960-4 occupational class and educational levels. 
TABLE 7 


MEAN I. Q’S BY ORDER OF CHILD IN THE FAMILY SIZE FOR OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 





Order in the Family 








Occupational Class... 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Professional 112-2 116-0 as = — — 
Salaried Employees 109-7 108-2 as _ — —_— 
Business People 106:1 102-4 104-8 103-0 110-4 105-9 
Skilled Workers 104-4 103-2 — — — — 
Farmers soe «=. 108-0 — — — — — 





—Numbers too small to ascertain mean I, Q’s. 
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Tables 8 and 9 record product moment 
correlations of family size with the I.Q’s. 


TABLE 8 


CORRELATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE WITH 
FAMILY SIZE FOR FATHERS EDUCATION 





FatTHers Epvucation LEVELS 





Univer- Second- Elemen- ILLITE- 





sity ary TARY RATES 
N 
Product 102 140 377 30 
Moment —0-09 0-04 0-04 —0-04 
r* 
*No correlation is significant at -05 level. 


TABLE 9 


CORRELATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE WITH 
FAMILY SIZE FOR OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 





OccuPATIONAL CLASS 





Profes- Sala- Busi- Skilled Farmers 
sional ried ness 
Em- People workers 
ployees 
N 81 114 349 50 62 
Product 
Moment —0-17 —0-05 0-05 0-09 0-17 
r* 





*Not signficant at -05 level. 

Tables 8 and 9 show that no correlation of 
family size and intelligence is significant. For 
educational levels these are almost zero. For 
most of the occupational classes also 
these are almost zero. While correlations for 
the professional and farmers class (classes 1 
and 5, in Table 9) are not significant, they 
are substantial and draw our attention.’ They 
draw our attention also for their opposite 
direction. For the professional class family 
size shows negative correlation of —.17 and 
for the farmers it shows positive correlation 
of .7 with intelligence. 


148.C.R.E., Social Implications ... 
15§.C.R.E., The Trend ... op. cit. 
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The correlations of the order of the child 
in the family with intelligence (for all 
occupational classes) was—.03 and for 
business class .02. Both were almost zero. 
The correlations for other classes were not 
found in view of the above. 

Discussion—The data did not provide 
evidence to support the hypothesis of inverse 
or any other relationship of family size with 
intelligence of secondary school pupils, as 
measured by a group test of intelligenec. This 
was true, also for the order of the child in 
family. As such the results appeared to be 
dissimilar to the Western findings'**® 
regarding the concerning variables. As 
reported earlier’® neither the occupational 
class nor the father’s educational level showed 
any relationship to family size. The mean 
family size was 5 and the mean order of the 
child (i.e., the concerning secondary school 
pupil) was 3 for all classes. This again was 
dissimilar to the western findings in this 
regard.*" The results were strikingly similar 
to those obtained by the author’® in case of 
Rajasthani pupils. They also showed similarity 
to certain results obtained in this regard by 
Varma”™ in Bihar. 

Although none of the correlations of family 
size with intelligence was significant, two of 
them showed important trends. For the 
professional class, the correlation was —.17. 
It was .17 for the farmers’ class. These results 
again similar to those reported 
earlier.*° While discussing them it was 
maintained that the factors, producing such 
results, were largely economical, with certain 
social values. All occupational classes, 
appeared to share similar values toward family 
planning but the negative trend of the 


were 
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correlation in case of farmers seem to corrobo- 
rate the above view. As stated earlier,** 
the overwhelming number of people who are 
poor, hardly find representation in secondary 
schools even today. The result is that such a 
population (i.e., the secondary school pupils) 
is largely drawn from comparatively better off 
sections of our society. The rise in the size 
of family does not appear to produce 
significant differences on rearing up and edu- 
cation of children with in each occupational 
class, for the population under study. The 
other socio-psychological factors such as 
rearing up practices, adult contacts in a family, 
etc., also play an important part in this 
connection. These socio-economic and 
psychological factors enable children to receive 
equal attention even when the family size 
increases. These factors perhaps were res- 
ponsible for preventing increasing family size 
to produce adverse effect on the intelligence 
test scores. 

It was shown earlier?? that such a 
population tend to live under the influence 
of values of the joint family system. This 


factor was not investigated in the present: 


study it would not be incorrect to infer, in 
view of the fact that 50 per cent the total 
sample belonged to middle business class 
alone,”* that most of the pupils in the 
present population also lived under similar 
values. Joint families, tend to have more 
than one earning .member.** Such an 
inference was again, tenable here, in view of 
the mean family size being 5, the mean order 
of the child being 3 and the mean age of the 
concerning pupils being 17 years. Some of 
the elder brothers or sisters, etc., of the 
concerning pupils might be earning and thus 
contributing towards the general upkeep of the 





21Mehta, Social Background of Secondary School Pupils in Surat (Gujarat). — 

22Mehta, Social Background of Secondary School Pupils in Rajasthan. The Indian J. of Soc. 
Work, 1958, 19, 225-235. Wins ‘ 

23Mehta, Social Background of Secondary School Pupils in Surat (Gujarat). 

*4Mehta, Social Background of Secondary School Pupils in Rajasthan. The Indian J. of Soc. 
Work, 1958, 19, 225-235. : 

25The reader may refer for details to the book mentioned under footnote 20. 
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family. Such a hypothesis is obviously, more 
applicable to families belonging to farmers 
class than those belonging to the profes- 
sional class. These facts explain the opposite 
trends of correlations of family size with 
intelligence in the above two classes. Under 
the impact of ensuing industrialization and 
urbanization, it (ie., the correlation of family 
size and intelligence test scores) may tend to 
become significant in case of professional class 
and may thus, corroborate the hypothesis of 


inverse relationship, in this regard.”® 


The points discussed above also explain the 
results regarding the order of the child in the 
family and intelligence test scores. These 
results tended to show that the problem of 
the relationship of these two variables was not 
genetic but mostly social and economic as they 
were in case of family size and intelligence. 

Summary and Conclusions— The paper 
reports a study of family size and order of the 
child in the family and intelligence as 
measured by a group test of intelligence of 
Gujarati secondary school pupils drawn from 
urban secondary schools. The pupils checked 
a sociological questionnaire and took a group 
test of intelligence. Test scores were 
converted into I.Q’s. in order to avoid the age 
effect. The above two social variables and 
intelligence were considered separately for 
six occupational classes and four educational 
levels, The results corroborated an earlier 
study by the author. Two broad conclusions 
seemed in order: 

i) The family size did not seem to operate 
in producing inverse relationship with 
intelligence test-scores. 

ii) The order of child in the family showed 
no relationship with intelligence test- 
scores. These have been briefly discussed. 
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A STUDY OF THE COLLEGE TEACHERS’ ATTITUDE TOWARDS THEIR 
AUTHORITIES* 





DEBABRATA BANERJEE AND RAMNATH KuNbuU 





The authors feel a crying necessity for finding an attitude scale for measuring attitude 
of the college teachers towards their authorities and, in the following lines, it is revealed that 
better paid teachers have shown a favourable attitude towards the authorities 


The authors are on the Faculty of the Department of Psychology, University of Calcutta. 


Introduction—The responsibility of the 
teachers in building’ one’s career is certainly 
very great. They are practically the builders 
of a society, nay of a nation. It is due to 
this reason that the teachers are regarded as 
moulders and architects in the educational 
field and the students are considered as the 
raw miaterials in their hands. It largely 
depends on the skill and workmanship of the 
moulder (teacher): whether the finished 
product will’ be good or bad. Good type of 
raw materials may yield bad finished products 
due to the inefficient handling of’ the moulder. 
On the other hand, bad type of raw materials 
may turn out good finished products due to 
skilled treatment. Thus the efficiency of a 
teacher in imparting proper type of education 


to build a healthy and prosperous career is 


of utmost importance. 


The present educational system in our 
country has undergone many reformatory 
changes. To fulfil ‘the aim of this reformed 
type of education teachers are to play more 
important roles than before. If they are effi- 
cient and satisfied with their work, it is 
expected, they will be at their best. Efficiency 
of a teacher can be easily determined before 
he is employed but whether he will work 
according to his efficiency. cannot be 
ordinarily determined, beforehand. This is 
due to the fact that efficiency is largely 


dependant upon (i) how he feels about his 
work, and (ii) what is his attitude in general 
towards his managing authorities. So after 
an efficient teacher is employed it is desirable 
that his satisfaction or dissatisfaction towards 
his job should be determined. This state of 
satisfyingness, along with other things, depends 
on attitude he has developed towards the 
authorities under whom he has to work. So 
to determine this it is highly necessary to 
know the attitude of the teachers towards 
their authorities. Considering such a crying 
necessity of an attitude scale for this purpose, 
a study has been undertaken to construct a 
suitable attitude scale for measuring attitude 
of the teachers towards their authorities. For 
the purpose of our convenience we have 
concentrated our present study on college 
teachers only. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to use the scale, when ready, for 
measuring attitude of the teachers of other 
categories as well. 


Procedure—To prepare the attitude 
questionnaire for the purpose mentioned 
earlier Likert’s technique was followed. A list 
of eighteen statements was first collected in 
consultation with some of our colleagues. The 
opinion of some of the heads of the big insti- 
tutions in Calcutta was also considered in 
formulating the statements. The statements 
were then edited in such a way that some of 





*The authors acknowledge their indebtedness to Sri S. N. Ghose, M.Sc. Research 
Scholor, David Hare Training College, Calcutta, for his kind help and practical suggestions 
in framing the questionnaire, 
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the items expressed favourable attitude on 
‘yes’ response and others expressed favourable 
attitude on ‘no’ response. The nature of 
responses desired for all the statements was 
classified in five categories, viz., (a) strongly 
agree, (b) agree, (c) partly agree, (d) dis- 
agree, and (e) strongly disagree. 


This attitude questionnaire of eighteen 
items was now administered on a small group 
of teachers. As a result of this preliminary 
try-out five statements were rejected because 
of ambiguity and other formal defects. Now 
about 15 judges were employed to consider 
their judgements as to whether the items 
represented favourable or unfavourable atti- 
tude of the teachers towards their college 
authorities. Three items were found to give 
less than 70 per cent agreement and these 
items were rejected. Thus finally an attitude 
questionnaire of ten items was constructed. 


The final form of the attitude questionnaire 
was divided into two parts. First part of the 
questionnaire was meant for getting such 
infurmations as age, service, status of the 
college, etc. and the other part consisted of 
10 attitude statements—six positive and four 
negative. 


The statements comprising the attitude 
questionnaire were so arranged that teacher 
responding ‘yes’ in one item might have 
expressed favourable attitude, while the same 
response might have expressed unfavourable 
attitude in the other item. Thus there was 
no chance of his (respondent’s) knowing the 
significance of a particular answer to the item. 


The above noted attitude questionnaire was 
used to collect data concerning the attitude 
of the college teachers towards their managing 
authorities. | The teachers (professors and 
lecturers) cf a few Calcutta colleges were 
requested to fill up the first part of the 
questionnaire first and them to check the 10 
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items at any one of the five points. (strongly 
agree, agree, partly agree, disagree and 
strongly disagree) according to the degree 
they thought to have best expressed their 
opinion. The questionnaire was filled in by 
100 teachers individually. All these teachers 
were working in colleges as professors or 
lecturers for at least a year. This criterion of 
at least one year’s service in the same college 
was followed in order to collect reliable 
information, 


To determine the quantitative values of the 
obtained 100 data, the responses to the 
positive statements were credited with 1, 2, 
3,4 and 5, according as the former ranged 
from ‘strongly agree’ to ‘strongly disagree’ 
respectively. Similarly, the scorings were just 
the reverse with respect to the negative state- 
ments, ie., the strongly agreed responses 
scored 5, and so on till the strongly disagreed 
responses scored 1 with respect to the 
negative statements. All the data were scored 
in this way and finally score for each indi- 
vidual was determined by adding the allotted 
scores for each of the 10 items. The total 
score for each individual was now analysed. 


Results and Discussion—Scores for each 
to get a picture of the attitude of the teachers 
individual in the attitude questionnaire were 
determined in the manner stated above. The 
scores were then arranged into suitable step 
intervals and mean, median and standard 
deviation were then determined. All these 
statistics and also the split-half reliability are 
presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN AND OTHER STATISTICS 








N Mean Modian §8.D. _ Split- 
half 
he ____ Reliability 
100 26-7 26-8 4-6 0-47 
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The median value of 26.8 was regarded as 
the score which divides the sample into two 
groups: (i) teachers having attitude favour- 
able towards their managing authorities 
(possessing score below 26.8), and (ii) 
teachers having unfavourable attitude towards 
their managing authorities (possessing score 
above 26.8). Though some authors have used 
the mean value and some the median one as 
the line of demarcation between favourable 
and unfavourable attitudes, here no such con- 
sideration was necessary as both the mean and 
median came out to to be identical. 


The split-half reliability of the question- 
naire was found to be .47 which is fairly 
significant. So the obtained reliability might 
be considered high. 

TABLE 2 
OVERALL ATTITUDE 








Attitude Percentage 

of Teachers 
Favourable 46 
Unfavourable 54 





Table 2 shows percentages of teachers 
expressing favourable and unfavourable atti- 
tude. Majority of the teachers, when over- 
all attitude was considered, have shown 
unfavourable attitude towards their managing 
authorities. 


Over and above the determination of the 
teachers overall attitude towards their 
management attempts were also made to 
determine the relationship between the atti- 
tude and other variables. The findings are 
presented in the undernoted tables. 

TABLE 3 
STATUS OF THE COLLEGE AND ATTITUDE 





PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS 








Attitude 
Govt. Govt.- Private 
aided 
Favourable «es «= F*D 54-5 28-0 
Unfavourable ... 23:1 45-5 72-0 





Table 3 shows the prevailing idea 
with respect to the status of the colleges and 
the attitudes of their teachers. It is quite 
expected that the teachers of the Government 
colleges will show high percentage of favour- 
able attitude than those of Govt. aided and 
private ones. The same is also expected to 
hold true when attitude of the teachers of 
Govt. aided colleges is compared with that 
of the teachers of private ones. The obtained 
results have been found to coincide exactly 
with the usual expectation. This is probably 
due to the fact that better salary, status, 
security, etc., are enjoyed by the teachers of 
Government colleges than those of Govt. aided 
and private ones. This also seems to 
hold good with respect to the teachers of 
Govt. aided colleges in comparison with those 
of private ones. 


The above findings of Table 3 also 
indicate that our attitude questionnaire 
possesses at least face validity and is a reason- 
ably good one. 


TABLE 4 
STATUS OF THE TEACHER AND ATTITUDE 





PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS 








Attitude 
Professor Lecturer 
Favourable avs 78-6 31-4 
Unfavourable ‘aa 21-4 68-6 * 





Percentage of professors having favourable 
attitude has been found to be enormously 
higher than that of the lecturers. Obviously 
with respect to the unfavourable attitude it is 
just the reverse. This may be due to the fact 
that professors are comparatively in a better 
position with respect to their status, pay, 
freedom, etc. than the lecturers. Moreover, 
in some cases college professors are the heads 
of their respective departments and naturally, 
are all in all in their own affairs. 
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TABLE 5 


SOCIAL STATUS OF THE TEACHER AND 
ATTITUDE 





PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS 








Upper Middle Lower 

Attitude middle class middle 
class class 
Favourable 85-7 42-9 14-3 
Unfavourable ... 14-3 57-1 85-7 





Percentage of teachers having favourable 
attitude has been found to decrease by leaps 
and bounds from upper middle class 
(column-1) to lower middle class (column-3) ; 
and quite naturally with respect to the 
percentage of teachers having unfavourable 
attitude the findings are just the reverse, Thus 
it is distintcly observed that attitude of the 
teachers definitely varies according to their 
social status. Among the various factors that 
contribute to such a variation in attitude of 
teachers of different social status, different 
types of mental make-up, we think, are also 
greatly responsible. 


TABLE 6 
MARITAL STATUS AND ATTITUDE 





PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS 





Attitude Unmarried Married 
Favourable 43-5 48-2 
Unfavourable 56°5 51-8 





As regards the relationship between attitude 
and marital status no rigid conclusion can be 
drawn from the findings noted above. This 
can be only inferred that attitude of the 
teachers towards their managing authorities 
did not vary according to their marital status. 


TABLE 7 


YEARS OF SERVICE AND ATTITUDE 





PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS 





Attitude Below 10 to 20 Above 
10 years years 20 years 
Favourable 42-9 42-9 57-0 
Unfavourable «.. 57-1 57-1 43-0 
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TABLE '8 
AGE AND ATTITUDE 





PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS 











Attitude Age Age Ago 
below 30 to 40 above 
30 40 
Favourable 38-0 50-0 54-5 
Unfavourable ... 62-0 50-0 45-5 
Table 7 shows that the attitude of 


the teachers varies slightly with the length 
of the service. Percentage of young teachers 
possessing favourable attitude is lower than 
the corresponding percentage of unfavourable 
attitude. With respect to.old teachers (above 
20 years of experience) the findings are just 
the reverse. Similar results have been obtained 
from Table 8. With the increase of age 
teachers attitude is found to become more 


‘favourable than unfavourable. So favourable 


attitude grows more and more with the 
increase of age. This is quite. expected, 
because with the increase of age teachers get 
promotion in their respective service and 
consequently their attitude changes. 


Conclusions.—The findings of the present 
investigation give a vivid picture .of the 
existing attitude of some of the teachers of 
Calcutta colleges towards their managing 
authorities.. Our obtained results have been 
found to corroborate with arm-chair specula- 
tion in certain cases. Though the sample 
studied was not a large one, it is expected that 
this attitude study will be helpful in under- 
standing the general: factors which influence 
attitude of the teachers towards their 
authorities. Further studies in this line are 
though essential to construct the attitude 
scale in its ideal form the educational 


authorities are. cautioned to consider . the 
findings of this preliminary study pretty 
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VOLUNTARY WORKERS AND REHABILITATION OF WOMEN 


. M. M. Desatr 


The writer in the following lines, avers that sustained and effective results in social 
work can be achieved only through a systematic study of social problems, careful planning 
and execution of services, proper evaluation and assessment. 


Mrs. Desai is a member of the Faculty of the Institute. 


Social work in India is undergoing 
tremendous changes. Intensified govern- 
mental participation, expanding variety and 
scope of services offered increasing use of 
paid staff, trained and untrained, as well as 
the changing philosophy and methods of 
social work bring about these changes. Social 
work can no longer remain an activity of 
a few to be indulged in at leisure but a serious 
responsibility of all. Sustained and effective 
results in social work can be achieved only 
through a systematic study of social problems, 
careful planning and execution of services, 
proper evaluation and assessment, both of 
_the services as well as the methods and 
approach. 


Before analysing the efforts of voluntary 
workers in tack!ing the problem of socially 
handicapped women, it is necessary to be 
precise about the term used, the group 
covered, specific problems presented and the 
consideration which should guide our efforts 
in developing and executing specific services 
for them. ‘The term socially handicapped 
women has been variedly used. However, it 
broadly covers all those women who are 
deprived, or are about to be deprived, of 
normal home life owing to social, economic 
or personal factors. Early marriages, 
orthodox attitudes, immaturity, ignorance of 
marital responsibilities, inability to face 


marriage realities, etc., are some of them. 
They lead to conflicts and tensions, destroying 
family harmony. They often result in its break 


up of the family. Constant bickerings, 
quarrels and ill-treatment, are the usual 
outward manifestations. They reveal the 
underlying instability and insecurity of 
family and marital life. Their constant 
pressure, without relief through he!p and 
support, often drives women out of their 
homes and often exposes them to temptations. 
Though some may be lucky in getting help 
and support from the elders or neighbours, 
it cannot be always helpful because 
often reconciliations are temporary. Besides, 
complexity of city life makes such a help to 
come forth very difficult. 


In developing services for this group, a 
great emphasis should be placed upon work 
with the woman, her husband and the family. 
This involves development of well-equipped 
marriage and family counselling services. The 
plan for providing shelter should follow and 
not precede the close and continuous initial 
work with the couple and the family except 
in exceptional circumstances where imme- 
diate shelter is necessary. For economy as 
wel! as effective co-ordination between this 


carly counselling services and institutional 


care services, the possibility of attaching the 
marriage and the family counselling services 
to that of the women’s institutions needs to 
be explored. The importance of selective 
institutional intake, in terms of age, marital 
status, severity of problem, and the possibili- 
ties of rehabilitation, can hardly be ignored 
in effective planning for treatment, training 
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and rehabilitation of these women through 
institutional care. Also a careful assessment 
of the background of the family is very 


essential before she is admitted to the 
institution. 
Institutions running under voluntary 


management can easily have a definite on 
policy for admission and enforce it effec- 
tively. Hasty admissions may not only create 
resentment in the families of these women but 
may also interfere with their rehabilitation. 

Inside the institutions, emphasis so far has 
been on providing physical care and keeping 
the inmates busy with household work, a few 
crafts and other activities. Their use as a 
means of diversion cannot be denied. How- 
éver, the ultimate responsibility of the 
institutions is either to rehabilitate women 
in their own homes or to help them to be 
on their own. Sustained and intensive case- 
work service as well as training facilities in 
selected occupations are very essential, even 
in institutions providing temporary shelter. 
Teaching a few crafts as means of diversion 
is quite different from acquiring competence 
required to obtain a job. The underlying 
fear and anxiety of the organisers in sending 
women out for training can be well under- 
stood. And yet, their responsibilities for 
building the inner-strength in the inmate 
through trust, sympathetic handling and 
graded experience in use of freedom can 
hardly be ignored. Many. institutions lack 
sustained and efficient service of trained 
social worker who could be of great help 
in this area. Many institutions encourage 
inmates’ recreational and cultural activities. 
Unfortunately, emphasis is put on the acti- 
vities at the cost of the participants. Hence 
the therapeutic value of the activities is 
nullified. 


The paid staff in many institutions at 
present include superintendent or matron or 
hoth, a few part-time craft teachers and 
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clerical personnel. The entire burden of 
internal management, even of organising 
functions, casework and follow-up, has to be 
often taken up by the superintendent or the 
patron. The voluntary workers’ participation 
in this area seems to be confined to super- 
vision, control and policy making. Efforts 
are made in some institutions, at least in a 
large city like Bombay, to take up the 
responsibilities of handling individual cases 
for their rehabilitation. But here too, the 
value of continual relationship in changing 
the attitudes of women through sustained 
individual contact is hardly realised. It is 
impossible to develop casework relationship 
through the entire committee meeting, and 
interviewing the inmates and solving their 
problems, though the committee’s concern 
about meeting its responsibilities in this area, 
is genuine. Also, it is important to recognize 
that rehabilitation process involves not only 
the environmental manipulation but a real 
and lasting change in the feelings of the 
woman concerned as well as her people. 
And this cannot be achieved through ‘a few 
sporadic contacts only. 


An effective institutional care programme 
can only be developed on the basis of sharing 
of responsibilities between the voluntary mem- 
bers and the paid staff, trained or untrained. 
Just as the voluntary workers can do a lot by 
stimulating programmes and activities for the 
inmates getting public support, and ensuring 
financial stability through their wide know- 
ledge and experience, the paid staff, specially 
the superintendent and the social worker, if 
given opportunity, can effectively share their 
experience of day-to-day work in the institu- 
tion, in planning of programmes and develop- 
ment of policy. Being the permanent mem- 
bers of the administrative process they can 
also give continuity to its services. Their 


participation as ex-officio members in the 
committees is, therefore, worth considering, 
though, this calls for much revolutionary 
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VotuntARY WorKERS AND 


thinking and greater confidence in the ability 
of paid workers from the organisers.* 


The voluntary workers associated with insti- 
tutional work at present are broadly distri- 
buted in three groups. Those who are 
mainly working at policy making and 
supervisory level, those directly engaged 
in field activities and those, associated 
with both. The last group seems to be 
predominant. Formation of these groups 
are through elections, co-options or 
voluntary association. Here too, the time is 
ripe to demarcate clearly the area of opera- 
tion, not only for each group but also between 
them and the paid staff, professional and non- 
professional. This has to be done on the 
basis of well-defined criteria, in terms of the 
nature of work to be undertaken, the time 
required and the personal qualifications and 
experience needed for every specific area of 
work. The next step would be to educate and 
encourage the membership to insist on elec- 
tion, selection or co-option of members to a 
committee on the basis of these criteria only. 
Need for encouraging the active members to 
go through properly planned training includ- 
ing supervised field experience can no longer 
be ignored, if their work is to be effective and 
based on common understanding and 
approach. The possibility of developing short- 
term orientation courses with the help of pro- 
fessional training schools in the field may be 
explored. While developing these courses it 
is essential to consider not only the nature of 
work that is usually undertaken by them but 
also the basic qualities of each group and the 
time they can comfortably spare for such 
training. Number of hours to be allotted to 
lectures, group discussions, observational 
and field work has to be carefully worked out. 
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The course should be as practical as possible 
and yet should not lose sight of the basic 
knowledge and approach to be developed in 
these workers. 

In the present day context of our expand- 
ing social and economic planning more and 
more trained personnel who can give their 
full-time to social service are needed. The 
welfare agencies therefore have to shoulder 
the responsibility of providing meaningful field 
work experiences to the trainees. Here also, 
selection of experiences that will be really 
meaningful to the trainees in consultation 
with the training personnel is of utmost 
importance. This requires some knowledge 
of developing patterns of social work educa- 
tion in the country, a subject worth covering 
in orientation courses. Also it calls for some 
change in the thinking of the persons, con- 
nected with the management of such institu- 
tions. For, when a trainee is given facilities 
for practical experiences, the emphasis in 
assigning work to him or her should be more 
on providing a meaningful experience, 
required by the training Institute rather than 
on treating him or her as a helper. And for this 
regular and continued contact between the 
agency and the training institute is most 
essential. 

Social work is a serious business. If it is 
unorganised or taken lightly, it does more 
harm than good to the recipients. To be 
effective and continuously geared to the needs 
of the those served, periodic evaluation of the 
programmes developed, methods used and 
the quality of workers’ participation is very 
essential. This is possible only if both the 
management and the staff are alert to its need 
and are ready and willing to place them and 
their programme under scrutinizing search- 


light. 





_ *Here the difficulty in getting the right person for the right job cannot be ignored. 
But it can be overcome through comprehensive job analysis on a scientific basis the way 
it is done in the Industries, as well as the willingness to pay the price for getting the right 
type of person for each job. For, the profit in terms of the happiness of the Individual 
cannnot be in any way rated less than the need for economy. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME IN ACTION 


KESHARICHAND D. GANGRADE 





In the following pages, the author presents a case study on the analysis of the Community 
Development principles in one of the villages near Delhi. 


Mr. Gangrade is at present attached to the University of Michigan School of Social 
Work as an International Co-operation Administration participant. His field of study is Social 
Welfare Programmes in the U.S.A. 


Mr. Gangrade was an alumnus of this Institute. 


A case study.—While theoreticians argue about whether community development is 
a philosophy, a concept, a method, a process or all four simultaneously—the National Extension 
Service staff of Alipur Block* i, ten miles northeast of Delhi and the Field Work Department 
of Delhi School of Social Work must interpret it to the villagers through their work. It is 
appropriate that visitors to the Delhi School of Social Work who want to study its 
rural welfare programme are usually encouraged to visit some villages first. Thereafter, 
discussions are held with faculty members of the School, the firsthand observations 
for a more critical analysis. This case study, therefore, begins with a visit to one of the ten 
villages in Alipur Block which the Delhi School of Social Work uses for its field work 


placements. 


The village Tikri Khurd consists of 120 
households and is located about eight miles 
from Delhi. There is a road which winds 
through the centre of the village, and every 
year at the time of the monsoon the villagers 
used to talk about the need for improving 
the road. This was a real problem to the 
community. After a little rain there was so 
much mud that it was difficult to walk or even 
drive a bullock cart over it. Besides, dirty 
water used to collect in the ditches along the 
road and run off into the village pond, pollut- 
ing the water. Though discussion of this 
problem was an annual event in Tikri Khurd, 
it had never culminated in constructive action 
until a field work student and a gram sev ak 
(village level worker) started working in this 
village. 

The student and the gram sevak began to 
focus their attention more on the problem, 
and suggested that it was possible for the 
villagers to do something about it. At first 


the villagers paid little attention to them. 
Then, as the workers became better known the 
villagers began to realize that the workers 
were speaking correctly. So, meetings were 
called to discuss what could be done. In one 
month during the monsoon, as many as ten 
to twelve meetings were held. Still, the com- 
munity was not ready to go ahead with the 
work. After two years and a half, during 
which meetings were held from time to time 
with gradually more and more participation, 
it was decided to take action to improve the 
road. According to the villagers, about one- 
third of the village people were engaged 
in work in the beginning of the project. 
Gradually, more people joined, until there 
was participation by almost ninety per cent 
of the villagers. 

Earth and ashes were put on the road to 
fill the ruts and raise the level. Prior to this, 
the villagers said, they could hardly walk even 
barefoot on this road because of the deep 





*Block is an administrative unit of the community development programme in India. 


It consists of about 100 villages. 


Head of the Block is Block Development Officer, assisted 


by subject matter specialists and village level workers. These 100 villages are further divided, 
into a unit of five villages each. A village level worker is in charge of one unit. 
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mire, but now they could go with their shoes 
on. In addition, the improved road makes it 
possible for their children to attend school in 
a nearby market place. 


After completing the earthwork, the 
villagers carried stone chips in bullock carts 
in order to give the road a harder surface. 
But this work had been delayed, because, 
meanwhile, they had decided to build a school. 
When the school is completed, they intend 
finishing surfacing the road. In addition to 
this project, a co-operative credit society has 
also been started for the purpose of giving 
loans to the cultivators. One by-product of 
this community action in Tikri Khurd has 
been that four or five neighbouring villages, 
after having seen the improved road, have 
decided to improve their own roads, and build 
schools. 


There are a number of principles of com- 
munity organization and community develop- 
ment by which the experience in Tikri Khurd 
can be analysed. Some of these have 
been enumerated by Joseph DiFranco, in 
relation to adult education,’ Arthur Dunham, 
in relation to community welfare organiza- 
tion? and Carl Taylor® and P. Olson 
Sanderson‘ in terms of rural sociology. 


Felt need.—This is a case of an ordinary 
village whose felt need was to have a road. 
The workers understood this and helped the 
villagers to help themselves. Mr. Franco des- 
cribed as to aim basically at people’s 
interest and needs, while Professor Dunham 
uses these words: “A continuing local com- 


munity welfare programme should have its 
roots in the community and it could be met 
with the resources of the villagers themselves.” 


Self-help—The felt need for an improved 
road could be met with the resources of the 
villagers themselves (labour, stone chips, etc.). 
The principle of self-help is included in 
community organization. According to Mr. 
Dunham, “so far as possible, every social 
welfare programme should enlist active and 
vital citizen participation and leadership. Self 
help by citizen or consumer groups should be 
encouraged and fosteréd and also the fullest 
possible use should be made of existing social 
welfare resources, before creating new 
resources.” 


Technical help—The felt need and for 
self-help must be put into action. The villagers 
needed a road and had the resources but they 
needed “know-how” to realize their dream. 
This was provided by workers. The principle 
of technical aid has been emphasized by Pro- 
fessor Dunham and Mr. Franco.° 


The villagers needed the help of the 
workers in order to crystalize the need and 
move from awareness to action in solving 
their problem. 


This emphasizes the importance of having 
one successful experiment in a self-help pro- 
ject. It also illustrates the need for patience 
in using community development approach. 
This has very aptly been put by Mr. Franco 
as “develop programme gradually.” Professor 
Dunham, also in his book on community 
welfare organization stresses this point. 





1Joseph DiFranco, A Collection of Principles and Guides (Cornell University Press, 1958). 
2Arthur Dunham, Community Welfare Organization: Principles and Practice (New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co.). 


8Carl Taylor, A Critical Analysis of India’s Community Development (India: Ministry of 


Community Development). 


‘Polson Sanderson, Rural Community Organization (quoted by Amriksingh Chima in his 
Doctoral thesis on Community Development in India, submitted to University of Cornell). 


5Arthur Dunham, Community Welfare Organization Principles and Practice (New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co.). 
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The radiation effect also has been illustrated 
as the nearby villages followed the example. 
Although all the villagers may not be involved 
in the first stage of an action project, after 
the work begins more people will join. Finally, 
to repeat, it illustrates the spreading effect of 
community action. 


In brief, the definition of community deve- 
lopment as given by Professor Dunham can 
very well apply in this case study. Professor 
Dunham defines Community development as 
“organized efforts to improve the conditions 
of community life, primarily through the 
enlistment of self-help and co-operative effort 
from the villagers, but with technical assist- 
ance from government or voluntary 

rganizations.’”® 


The experience in Tikri Khurd indicates 
rather strongly that community development 
is a method and a process. It is a method of 
helping people to become aware of their 
needs, to assess their resources more realistical- 
ly, to organize themselves and their resources 
in such a way as to satisfy some of their needs 
through action projects and, in doing so, 
acquire techniques and experience necessary 
for repeating this process again and again on 
their own initiative. It is a process in 
that it is dynamic sequence, which, being set 
in motion, supplies its own steadily towards 
the goal of self-improvement. 


Dr. Carl C. Taylor, a rural sociologist, has 
reduced the process to its simplest terms. He 
says there are four steps, viz., 


1. The worker must involve the villagers 
in systematic discussions of their felt 
needs. 

2. Systematic planning to carry out the 
first self-help project selected by the 
community. 


3. Harnessing the resources of the com- 
munity for carrying out a _ concrete 
project. 


4. Creation of community appreciation 
and determination to undertake addi- 
tional projects.” 


These simple steps and principles illustrated 
earlier require great skill and sensitivity on the 
part of workers, but if they are executed pro- 
perly a process is set in motion which can 
lead to transformation of the community life. 


The role of the government and social work 
is, first of all, to help initiate this 
process in the community and guide the com- 
munity through the four steps. Second, it 
must supply the technical information and 
“know-how” for executing certain projects 
(e.g., building roads, constructing a school, 
planning an irrigation or drainage system). 
Third, it must be prepared to give material 
aid where these materials are beyond the 
resources of the village. The last two func- 
tions are long-term ones. 


Community development as an American 
sociologist, Irwin T. Sanders, puts it is on the 
paternal side economic development, from 
which it takes its surname, on the maternal 
side community organization from which it 
takes its first name. 


It partakes of both, but it is a unique off- 
spring which exhibit hybrid vigour. In short, 
it is distinctive in the following ways: 


1. It assumes that the greatest resources 
of the nation are the people in the 
country, whose enthusiasm, awareness 
and latent productive capacity can be 
awakened and harnessed, for the 





6Arthur Dunham, Community Welfare Organization, Chapter 15, p. 246. — 
7Carl C. Taylor, Analysis of Community Development Programme in India, p. 105. 
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benefit of themselves and their own 
communities and, therefore, of the 
nation. 


2. This programme is based squarely 
upon the principle of helping the 
people to help themselves. 


Ss) 


It recognizes that the problems facing 
the villagers are inter-related and 
would be completely artificial and un- 
realistic to try to solve each one 
separately. Therefore, the approach 
must aim at the all-around develop- 
ment of the village community. 


4. It assumes that the programme partici- 
pation will be determined by the felt 
needs of the people. 


Are there problems? Yes, many. Perhaps, 
the more dangerous problem is that the desire 
for quick material results that often divert 
us from our real goal of helping to develoj 
self-reliant and self-perpetuating groups in 
the village who can carry on his work inde- 
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pendently. It is not easy for a government 
organization to wait patiently for two and a 
half years for a village like Tikri Khurd to 
move from non-action to action, but some- 
times it must be done. Too often workers 
themselves as their critics from outside, expect 
immediate material results, miss the real aim 
of the programme. 


The frequent crisis and emergencies arising 
in Delhi, such as annual floods, make it diffi- 
cult to carry on with community development 
work exclusively and thus upsetting the deve- 
lopment work. ; 


One thing is clear from above discussion 
that community development is an attempt 
to achieve for the millions of village people 
a practical fulfilment of the dream of swaraj. 
The ultimate test will be to see whether it can 
kindle in the thousands of villages and 
village communities a new spirit of optimism 
and self-reliance and the capacity to effect 
continuous improvements in their living 
through their own efforts. 
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The writer poses two questions, viz., what are the functions of a labour welfare 
officer and what is his place in the organizational chart? In the final analysis, the author 
says, a welfare officer is a person who walks on a tight rope. 
g Mr. Kumar is an M.A. in Political Science and holds a postgraduate Diploma in 
* Public Administration. 
t é <a 
if Industry plays a vital role in satisfying the taken. These welfare measures seek to keep 
economic needs of the society. Labour is a_ the labourer physically fit and mentally pre- 
factor of production and the changes in social pared to work for the industry. 
1 values in the context of a welfare state results : ‘ 
t In this context it becomes necessary to con- 


in giving greater importance to labourers as 
human beings and citizens. In such a case, 
the industry is under an obligation to use 
, human and material resources efficiently. The 
| concept of labourer as an ‘economic man’ who 
could be hired and fired, fell to disrepute. The 
) labourer is to be treated as a “Bio-Psycho- 
Social being.”* Hence all the attention paid 
to labour. 


sider what labour welfare is. According to 
the Labour Investigation Committee labour 
welfare means “anything done for the intel- 
lectual, physical, moral and economic or other 
betterment of workers whether by employers, 
by Government or other agencies over and 
above what is laid down by law or what is 
normally expected as part of the contractual 
benefits for which the workers may have 
bargained.” 


\ew 


In a society, where there are plenty of 
employment opportunities, the labourer can Labour Welfare measures are those acts 
go out and find the job that suits him best at undertaken, which do not include in the usual 
the place that he likes best. In case he is dis- explicit contract between the employer and 
satisfied with the service conditions in the pre- the employee. They may not be stated in a 
sent industry, he may leave it and yet be sure specific document. For this reason they 
to get a job somewhere else that is congenial should not take the form of charity by the 
to him. But, in the modern society rationali- employer. They are the natural consequence 
sation and other reasons may result in fewer of “the Proposition that workers are living 
employment opportunities and force the souls with a personality and not mere parts 
labourer to cling to whatever job available. of factory equipment. Their skill, strength, 
The industrialist should not take advantage Capacity, training and daily work are things 
of this situation and try to make capital out into which their personality enters.”* They 
of it. The growing labour legislation aims at re motivated by the reason that the welfare 
preventing this exploitation. In the positive of the labourer is the welfare of the industry. 
sense, realising the welfare of the labourer as Scope of Individual Welfare—To define 
a pre-requisite to the good and thriving indus- _ the scope of industrial welfare, nothing better 
try, all labour welfare measures are under- could be done than to quote Paul Chu. He 











1John B. Knox: The Sociology of Industrial Relations. pp. 53-56. 
2B. B. Gujral: “Labour Welfare Personnel and its Training” Indian Journal of Social Welfare, 


Vol. 10, No. 3, pp. 171-186. 
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writes—“Industrial Welfare covers a 
narrower field than social welfare, but it must 
fall within the general structure of social 
services. In industry the basic aim of welfare 
services is to improve living conditions and 
to adjust the changing demands of industrial 
society to the needs of the workers and his 
family. This means that welfare services must 
also offer the workers and his family oppor- 
tunities to understand the part they have to 
play in the social and economic life of modern 
society and to fill it more adequately. This 
might be called the ‘Social’ concept of 


industrial welfare”.® 


Having said about the necessity of labour 
welfare measures, the case for a labour wel- 
fare officer could be argued under the follow- 
ing heads: 


1. Various Labour Acts prescribe that 
the employer should provide certain 
labour welfare measures. Not realis- 
ing their importance and necessity the 
management of the industry may take 
them as an economic burden. For this 
reason the management tries to evade 
the provision of these measures. There 
it becomes necessary that somebody 
should see that these measures are 


taken. 


2 The very nature of the management of 
an industry that it is “high browed” 
comes in its way to go down’ to the 
labourer. It is difficult, in such a case 
to keep contacts with the labourer and 
ascertain his needs. 


3. Management is concerned with higher 
matters of the industry and the day to 
day problems of the labourer may seem 
to them as triflings. The problems of 
the labourer would not get the neces- 
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sary amount of attention that they 
should. 


4. Special skill and knowledge are 
required to tackle the labour problems. 
Constant touch with the labourer and 
the ways and condition of their living, 
which the management may not 
possess is necessary. 


Hence, the appointment of a labour wel- 
fare officer is made obligatory. Section 49 
of the Factories Act, 1948, lays down that 
“In every factory wherein 500 or more work- 
ers are ordinarily employed, the occupier shall 
employ in the factory such number of wel- 
fare officers as may be prescribed.” The State 
Government prescribes the duties, qualifica- 
tions and conditions of service of the officers. 
But he is paid by the industry. Similar sec- 
tions could be found in the Mines Act, 1952, 
and the Plantations Labour Act, 1951. 


The labour welfare officer is charged with 
the responsibility to see that the various wel- 
fare measures are provided. It is his duty to 
see that the labourer keeps himself fit to work 
for the industry and for its prosperity. He has 
also got to see that the labourer would not 
take the proprietor of the industry as a 
“monster motivated only by personal need.” 

Here two questions arise: 


1. What are the functions of a labour 


welfare officer? 


2. What is his place in the organizational 
chart? 


The functions of a labour welfare officer 
could be divided under the following heads: 
First, he is an adviser. He is an adviser to 
the Management. He advises them on the 
general labour policies that are followed by 
the management. It was Drucker, who wrote 





8Paul Chu., “The Modern Approach to Industrial Welfare”. Reprinted from the International 
Labour Review. June 1955, p. 3. 
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that “the concrete society of the West has to 
demand of the industrial enterprise that it ful- 
fil that promise of the status we call jus- 
tice, which is expressed by the slogan of 
‘equal opportunities’ and that it organise func- 
tion according to the belief in the Dignity of 
Man as it is expressed in the responsible Parti- 
cipation of citizenship.”* This demand should 
be no less emphatic in the Eastern countries. 
The demand for social status and function 
and the urge for dignity of labour by the indi- 
vidual should be recognised. The labour wel- 
fare officer should always remind manage- 
ment that their economic motives should not 
obscure the element of personality of the 
individual. He is responsible for a human- 
istic approach towards the labourer in the 
industry. 

Secondly, he is an adviser to the labourers. 
The labourers look to him when they are con- 
fronted with problems arising in and out of 
employment. He is a counsellor here. He 
advises the labourers on their employment 
conditions, transfer of shifts or nature of work 
in the industry, etc. He guides the workers 
through their jobs in the industry. 


Thirdly, he has got certain educative and 
ameliorative functions, Under educative func- 
tions, he provides for adult education and 
training for the workers, supplies books on 
technical matters, organises various lecture 
courses on technical aspects, etc. He teaches 
the workers how to live in co-operation with 
one another. He trains them in such a way 
that they should lead a better civic life. He 
also looks after kindergartens and schools for 
workers’ children. 


Ameliorative Functions.—This ameliorative 
function constitutes a good bit of his work. 
He represents the legitimate grievances of the 
workers to management and tries to secure 
redress for them. He secures the provision 
of various amenities like Canteens, rest places 
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in the industry, creches, adequate latrine and 
washing facilities, drinking water, medical 
benefits, pensions, gratuity payments, loans, 
etc. He sees that parks, playgrounds, radios, 
talkies and such other recreation facilities 
are provided. He organises games and sports. 
He looks after the personal hygiene of the 
labourer and proper sanitation of the living 
places. As the healthy living of the labourer 
is a prerequisite of the thriving industry, he 
attaches much more importance to that part 
of his work that keeps the labourer fit. 


Fourthly, he is an expert. Labour welfare 
is an expanding and specialised field. He 
keeps in touch with the recent developments 
in the fields of human relations. He acquaints 
himself with the growing literature on labour 
welfare due to the various researches made. 
Thus he keeps himself abreast of times. 
Having possessed of such expert knowledge 
he would be in a better position to advise the 
management on the policies to be followed 
to keep good human relations. This is what 
really keeps him fit for the job. Having been 
once employed, he must not think that he is 
the master of the subject. It becomes 
necessary to be efficient to remain as a student 
of the subject. 


Fifthly, he is a co-ordinator. He co-ordi- 
nates the welfare measures taken by various 
organisations. There are at least three sepa- 
rate bodies that provide welfare measures, 
The employers, the employees themselves 
through the trade unions and the community 
as such. Sometimes voluntary agencies may 
also step in to the scene. Here it is the res- 
ponsibility of the labour welfare officer to see 
that this work by various organisations would 
not overlap. Duplication means waste of 
resources, Keeping this in his mind, he should 
try to avoid any such serious duplication. 


Sixthly, he is entrusted, sometimes with 
personnel functidns also. He advises the 





‘Peter F, Drucker; The New Society. p. 154, 
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management on matters regarding the pay- 
ment of wages, dearness allowances, and 
bonuses, industrial disputes, compensation in 
accidents, fines, suspension, dismissals, etc. He 
acts as a conciliator in that trust is reposed in 
him by both the parties—the employer and 
the empolyee. 


He remains neutral and yet acts in such a 
way that the labourers have complete confi- 
dence in him. But he should never strive to 
be in such a position as to get the tacit assent 
of the labourers for anything and everything 
that he does and win them over to his side 
in all cases. Once he is in such a position, he 
could quite possibly jeopardise the interest 
of the labourers by joining hands with the 
management. 


In all matters where there is a contest bet- 
ween the management and the labourers, he 
provides the channel of communication and 
becomes the instrument of conciliation. He 
holds consultations and establishes contacts 
with both the management and labourers with 
a view to maintaining good relations bet- 
ween them. He must be knowing the various 
processes involved in the industry and always 
have the right attitude towards the workers. 
By holding joint consultations of the employer 
and the employees, he deals with matters 
affecting wages and employment. He tries to 
prevent illegal strikes by the labourers and 
the declaration of lockouts illegally by the 
management. 


Whenever industrial disputes arise, must he 
hold a neutral position. Here he must guard 
himself from being the victim of double talk, 
unwanted by the employers and distrusted by 
the employees. If he successfully advises the 
management at the policy making level his 
role as a conciliator would not be difficult. He 
represents the case of each to the other, weighs 
them and judges them as to their relative 
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merits and demerits and tries to get them to 
a peaceful settlement. Here he is an inter- 
mediary trying to take both the management 
and the labourers on a soft path. Here he 
tries to get them both to a peaceful under- 
standing. Here he must try all possible fair 
means to avoid industrial disputes, _ strikes, 
lockouts, etc. 


Finally, he is an executive in running his 
own department. Here he becomes in run- 
ning a line official. He runs his office and 
translates the welfare policies into action. 


In regard to his place in the organisation 
these questions arise—Is he a member of the 
Management team or a social reformer? Does 
he perform staff functions or line functions? 


It is improper on the part of the labour 
welfare officer to leave the general manage- 
ment to look after the economic success of 
the industry confining himself to the activities 
of a social reformer. He is a part of the 
management team with special functions. He 
advises the management on the policies to be 
followed in the light of their possible 
effects on labour. He acts as “a remembrance 
to his colleagues of the moral elements in- 
volved in decisions affecting the human group 
in the factory.”® He must make the manage- 
ment convinced of the necessity of labour 
welfare by the weight of his argument. By 
producing evidence he must show to the 
management that the welfare of the labourer 
results in the prosperity of the industry. The 
moment he begins to preach, his failure as 
a welfare officer is certain. In advising the 
management on various matters he performs 
the staff functions. He also runs his 
department. 


own 


That much about ideology. Leaving aside 
idealism, when we come to realise the hard 
facts the picture is very much distorted. 
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5Guy Hunter; “Role of the Personnel Officer”. (a pamphlet). 
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Inspite of the fact that the State Govern- 
ments fix the qualifications necessary for and 
the emoluments payable to such an officer, the 
power of patronage is with the particular 
industry. As he is paid by the industry, he 
becomes an employee of that industry. It is 
quite possible that certain doubts arise in the 
minds of the employees regarding the role of 
such an officer. In this context the following 
questions could be seriously considered: 


(a) Taking it for granted that he is an 
employee in the industry, appointed 
and paid by the management how 
much weight would be given to his 
advice? True it is that he is one in 
the management team. But, being a 
paid employee of that management, 
would he not be treated as a subordi- 
nate and not as an expert? 


(b) With a constant fear in his heart of 
hearts that he could be thrown out of 
employment any time, how effectively 
can he represent the views of the 
labourers to the management? 


(c) Can he seriously differ from the 
management in matters relating to 
wages and bonuses, compensations, 
suspensions and dismissals, industrial 
disputes, etc. Even in case of legiti- 
mate demands of the labourers can he 
persist on the management, whereby 
he may displease his own employer? 


(d) What guarantee is there that the pro- 
prietor of the industry would not 
appoint his own man in the post, 
whereby, he could claim the sympa- 
thies and support of the labour wel- 
fare officer? In such a case, can the 
labour welfare officer remain 
neutral? 


(e) In case the Proprietor fires the wel- 
fare officer, which he can, since he 


hired him—has he got any appeal 
against or remedy for such an arbitrary 
action. 


To sum up, it may be asked whether a 
labour welfare officer would be anything 
other than a stooge in the hands of the 
management of the industry. 


The most serious problem arises when the 
labour welfare officer is entrusted with 
conflicting duties. Taking him as an economic 
burden, which they should necessarily have, 
the management of the industry quite often 
ask him to perform functions that really do 
not fall in his purview. Sometimes, he is 
asked to play the roles of a personnel officer, 
welfare officer and conciliator at one and 
the same time. In their nature these roles 
are conflicting. 


As a personnel officer, the labour welfare 
officer has to look after recruitment and 
training of the employees. He has to deal 
with matters concerning leave and absence, 
suspensions and dismissals, etc. He becomes 
the custodian of discipline in the industry. 


As a welfare officer he is expected to play 
the role of a friend, philosopher and guide. 
He is concerned with the general well-being 
of the labourers. He is to see that the labourer 
keeps himself fit and contributes his best to 
the industry. 


As a conciliator he should keep himself+ 
neutral. But sometimes, in case of disputes 
in the courts, he appears for the management 
arguing against the labourers. In conducting 
negotiations with Trade Unions, he repre- 
sents the management. 


Thus, his task becomes very delicate. He 
has to act very tactfully with utmost patience 
and diplomacy. He should not displease any 
body and do something concrete for the well- 
being of the labourers. His task is something 
like walking on a tight rope. 
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These three roles are to a certain extent 
conflicting and contradictory. It is argued 
that he cannot be a “technical adviser on one 
day and become on the next day a skilled 
and hard hitting bargainer.”* He cannot 
efficiently carry on these conflicting roles. For 
that may lead to a split-personality. It would 
be a welcoming proposal if these roles are 
separated as the All India Council of Labour 
and Welfare Officers recommended. It is 
necessary that such distinction should be made 
and entrusted to separate officers. 


It is not enough just to separate these 
roles. It is necessary that the labour welfare 
officer and the personnel officer should be set 
on an equal footing. Sometimes, in some 
industries, the labour welfare officer is made 
subordinate to the personnel officer, where his 
decisions could be overruled by the personnel 
officer. This practice should be put an end 
to. The labour welfare officer should be 
treated as one in the management team and 
not as a subordinate. 


To prevent the labour welfare officer from 
becoming an agent of the management of the 
industry, it becomes necessary that he should 
be kept independent. The above questions 
show that there is a strong case for his 
independence. They could be _ recruited 
through the State Public Service Commissions 
for posts in the states and through the Union 
Public Service Commission for posts under 
the Central Government. After an examina- 
tion for that cadre a panel of successful 
candidates could be maintained and when- 
ever there is a vacancy in any industry the 
candidate is drawn from that panel. It could 
be argued that he may become irresponsible 
and pay no heed to the economic consider- 
ations of the industry. But he would be 
governed by the rules of conduct and proce- 
dure set by the Government. It may be 


°fbid. 
"Ibid. 
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difficult to make a scientific division of his 
duties, responsibilities and functions, but it 
is possible to enumerate his duties and respon- 
sibilities broadly. This makes the labour 
welfare officer independent of the manage- 
ment where he could discharge his functions 
efficiently. 


Professionalization of the services of the 
labour welfare officers would also lead to 
salutary effects. A profession means ‘an 
academic discipline as a foundation, a fidu- 
ciary relationship, a special code of conduct 
and limited entry.’ The usual practice is to 
ask for graduates, preferably with some 
training in Social Sciences. This could be 
made compulsory, whereby, candidates willing 


to be welfare officers would be required 


necessarily to take a degree or diploma from 
recognised institutions. This ensures the 
special knowledge required by the welfare 
officer. At the same time, professionalization 
means a code of conduct and ethics governing 
the service. Besides this, he will be less sub- 
ordinate to the employer as long as he is 
backed by a professional association and code 
of conduct. 


Many problems would not arise when “the 
industrialist as a good citizen may seek to 
make his enterprise a focus of positive social 
experiment or improvement, provided that he 
respects the personal independence of 
employees and the limited call he has upon 
their full human capacity”.’ When the 
employer feels the necessity of Labour 
Welfare, there would not be many problems. 
Once he thinks that it would pay him somte- 
time, though not immediately, he would cer- 
tainly be willing to undertake all those steps 
necessary. These are the reasons for which 
great importance should be given to educate 
the employer and make him realise that what 
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he does is no charity, but something good and 
profitable for himself as well as for the 
labourer. 

It is not enough to educate the employer 
of the necessity of labour welfare, the labourer 
must also be made mentally prepared. They 
should not think that it is a substitute for 
fair wages and see labour welfare as a means to 
win them over to the side of the management. 
They must be taught to look for a higher 


standard of living. They must feel that they 
are to work for the industry and for the 
society ultimately and welfare measures are 
necessary to keep them fit to do that much 
efficiently. Here the role of the labour 
welfare officer beeomes much more impor- 
tant. He has to educate the labourer in this 
respect. Here he assumes the role of a social 
reformer besides being one in the manage- 
ment team. 
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TWENTIETH CONVOCATION 
(Saturday, 7th May 1960) 


DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


Mr. CHarrMan, Mr. CHavan, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN, 


It is my pleasant duty to present the 
Director’s report to the 20th Convocation of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The year under report saw no change 
in the membership of the Governing Board 
but we have to note with deep sorrow the 
passing away of a great friend of the Institute, 
Dr. John Matthai, who for six years was 
Chairman of the Governing Board and con- 
tinued to take a paternal interest in the 
growth of the Institute. As soon as the sad 
news of his death came to the Institute, the 
Institute was closed immediately for the day 
and the Faculty, staff and students gathered 
to pass a condolence resolution. The Govern- 
ing Board also passed a condolence resolu- 
tion recording the great services of Dr. 
Matthai. 


It is our pleasure to note a very important 
development in the history of the Institute. 
The Governing Board has been long interested 
in enlisting the active sympathy of prominent 
industrialists in Bombay and on the initiative 
of Mr. Naval Tata, several prominent indus- 
trialists were invited last November to visit 
the Institute and it was suggested that an 
Advisory Council should be formed. In pur- 
suance of this suggestion, the Trustees of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust have approved the 
addition of the following paragraph as a part 
of the Constitution of the Institute, 


Apvisory CouNcIL 


“The Trustees may appoint an Advisory 
Council consisting of the members of the 
Governing Board and not more than thirty 
other members who will usually be drawn 
from business and industry. The Council 
will normally meet once a year to consider 
the report of the activities of the Institute and 
advise on any matters relating to the courses 
of study and field activities, with particular 
reference to personnel management and 
industrial relations. Members of the Advisory 
Council will hold office for a period of three 
years and will be eligible for re-appointment.” 


Several industrialists have been approached 
in this connection and the majority of them 
have kindly agreed to be members of the Ad- 
visory Council with Mr. Naval H. Tata as 
Chairman. A list of them will be found in 
Appendix I. This bodes well for the future 
and ensures an intimate connection between 
industrialists and training of labour welfare 
and personnel officers. The Tata Institufe 
of Social Sciences was a pioneering insti- 
tution in the training of labour welfare 
officers in India and even today the majority 
of its students specialise in this field. During 
the last two decades, the conception of labour 
has widened and the employers too have be- 
come snore and more conscious of their res- 
ponsibility. As a result of it, the idea of 
personnel management has become more and 
more important and the association of emi- 
nent industrialists in the work of the Institute 
will certainly add to its prestige and utility. 
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This year as usual we had a large number 
of applications. We called for interview 114 
candidates and we were able to admit only 
63 as follows: 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Other areas 
Ethiopia 

Ceylon 
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It is noteworthy that this year we had on our 
rolls a large number of students from outside 
India, 4 from Ethiopia, 1 from Egypt, 1 from 
Ceylon, 1 from Indonesia and two from 
America. 


Last year in my report, it was my privilege 
to announce that an order from the Govern- 
ment of India was expected sanctioning 
a grant of Rs. 50,000/- for the construction 
of a hostel to accommodate particularly ‘tribal 
welfare officers under training, and the Chair- 
man was good enough to announce a grant 
of Rs. 60,000/- from the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Trust. The order did come but it was accom- 
panied by certain conditions which were not 
found acceptable by the authorities of the 
Institute, especially the waiving of any rent 
from students deputed by the Government 
occupying the hostel. It was reported to the 
Government that the charge of Rs. 15/- per 
head per month in no sense represented rent. 
It pays only for the services rendered, The 
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question is still under discussion with the 
Government of India, and we trust that the 
Government of India will be pleased to waive 
the condition, especially as the condition 
attached may create an awkward precedent 
for the future. Otherwise much to our regret 
we shall have to deny ourselves the privilege 
of accepting the grant. 


It has been a source of complaint on the 
part of the Institute that the Government of 
Bombay has been somewhat niggardly in its 
grants especially compared to the State of 
Andhra Pradesh which has been so generously 
supporting the Institute for the past several 
years. This was brought to the notice of the 
Chief Minister and it is a pleasure to announce 
that on his initiative the grant from the 
Government of Bombay has in the current 
year been raised from Rs. 11,000/- to 
Rs. 25,000/-. For this our thanks are 
due to Mr. Chavan, the Chief Minister. Two 
years ago, I quoted him as saying that the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences was a pride 
of the City of Bombay. Now he has matched 
the sincerity of his words with his deed and 
we cannot but be grateful to him. 


The Tata Institute of Social Sciences has 
in hand somewhat ambitious schemes of deve- 
lopment during the Third Five Year Plan, 
and now that the Institute is the only school of 
social work in the new State of Maharashtra, 
it may be expected that the Maharashtra 
Government in future will be even more 
generous in supporting the Institute. We 
have sent up our schemes ot development to 
the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India, and we have received an assurance 
of sympathetic consideration when the time 
comes to allot grants. 


The work of the different Departments of 
the Institute has continued to grow. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF TRIBAL 
WELFARE had this year an exceptionally 
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good batch of 27 officers under training. 
Apart from his work in connection with this 
training, Dr. B. H. Mehta, Head of the De- 
partment of Tribal Welfare, organised and 
attended the Orientation Training Camp for 
70 primary school teachers during December 
to help the Government of Madhya Pradesh to 
introduce compulsory education in the Tamia 
Project. He completed the final draft of the 
research thesis ‘Child of the Industrial 
Worker’. The research on ‘Living Conditions 
of 700 Tribal Families in the Tamia Deve- 
lopment Block’ is in progress. The first pilot 
project in urban community development on 
behalf of the Labour and Social Welfare 
Department of the Government of Bombay, 
was carried out under his supervision, He has 
been appointed member of the Board of 
Studies of Rural Higher Education by the 
Education Ministry of the Government of 
India. Thus it could be noted that the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences has been making 
itself felt in the work of tribal and rural deve- 
lopment even beyond the boundaries of Bom- 
bay State, thanks to its Head, Dr. B. H. 
Mehta. ; 


Dr. M. V. Moorthy, Head of THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR WELFARE 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS con- 
ducted the survey of Greater Bombay Beggar 
Problem on behalf of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work and it has been published. Dr. 
Moorthy introduced this year a new course on 
Labour Cases to strengthen the subject of 
Labour Legislation. This along with special 
lectures and visits in connection with the 
course on Personnel Development in Industry 
has enriched the content of the training of 
this Department. During the year, a large 
number of guest speakers, including our 
alumni from industrial organisations, trade 
unions and from the field of management 
training, was invited to the Institute. Visits 
of the students of the Department were 
arranged to study and observe the working of 
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the training centres of such important con- 
cern as Messrs. Hindustan Lever, Standard 
Vacuum, Burmah-Shell, T.W.I. Centre, etc. in 
Bombay. Our warm thanks are due to all 
our guest lecturers and their industrial organi- 
sations for their valuable contribution to the 
Institute’s training programmes in Labour 
Welfare, Industrial Relations and Personnel 
Management. It is not possible to mention 
their names individually as they are so nume- 
rous, but a list of all visiting specialists and 
co-operating industrial organisations and 
other social welfare agencies is given in 
Appendices II and III. 


Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee, Head of THE 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL AND PSY- 
CHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, maintained 
the high standard of her Department. She 
has developed two new field work centres in 
the Social Service Department Municipal 
Clinic for Venereal Diseases in Bellasis Road 
and in the Government Reception Centre for 
Women in Govandi. She has continued her 
interest in her work among lepers and she 
also participated in the All India Conference 
of Moral and Socia! Hygiene held at Chandi- 
garh in October 1959. 


1960 has been declared by the World Fede- 
ration for Mental Health as a World Mental 
Health Year. In this connection, it would 
be appropriate to mention that, thanks to the 
pioneering activities of Dr. K. R. Masani, the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences even in its 
formative years, was responsible for the found- 
ing of a Child Guidance Clinic, perhaps the 
first of its kind in India. Though the work 
of the Clinic has in subsequent years been very 
successfully and ably carried on by Dr. Miss 
G. R. Banerjee, it is my duty to place on record 
my appreciation of the good work done by 
Dr. K. R. Masani, Dr. J. C. Marfatia and 
Dr. N. S. Vahia. All of them are busy practi- 
tioners and yet have been good enough to 
shoulder the burden of taking up part-time 
teaching work in the Tata Institute of Social 
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Sciences. The association of such eminent 
specialists has added to the reputation of the 
Institute in developing the ideal of mental 
health in India. Dr. Masani, almost single- 
handed, founded the Indian Council for 
Mental Hygiene. This organisation is one 
of the founder members of the World Fede- 
ration for Mental Health. Dr. Masani has 
carried on the work of the Indian Council 
for Mental Hygiene at great personal sacrifice, 
both in money and in time, and his long 
service in the cause has ultimately gained him 
the reward that the cause with which he has 
identified himself is beginning to be recognised 
more and more by the Government and 
the people of India. We are happy that Dr. 
Masani enjoys the status of Honorary Profes- 
sor in the Institute and has been able to 
maintain his connection with the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences. 


Dr. S. D. Punekar, Head of THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL RESEARCH, 
apart from his research work, has been writing 
widely on social problems and is Editor of 
the journal The Middle Class and is also 
Editor of the quarterly, The Indian Journal 
of Labour Economics. The Mithapur Survey 
was completed and Dr. Punekar’s report was 
submitted to Tata Chemicals. He also com- 
pleted his report on the Survey of Bombay 
Prostitutes to the Research Programmes Com- 
mittee of the Planning Commission on behalf 
of the Association of Moral and Social 
Hygiene. Dr. Punekar by his interest and 
work in labour problems has been a very use- 
ful collaborator in the work of the Department 
of Labour Welfare and Industrial Relations. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF RURAL 
WELFARE AND URBAN COMMUNITY 
ORGANISATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
have been making steady, if not spectacular, 
headway under the able guidance of Mr. 
N. F. Kaikobad. A senior student, Mr. P. N. 
Barnabas, who specialised in Urban Commu- 
uity Organisation and Development, has been 
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selected for practical work training by 
the Cleveland International Program for 
Youth Leaders and Social Workers Inc. for 
five months, and he has been permitted to 
accept this special programme of training in 
lieu of his block field work. Mr. Barnabas 
left for the States recently and hence the 
Diploma is awarded to him in absentia. 
The work of the Rural Welfare Department 
has been hampered by the paradox that rural 
welfare workers are very badly paid, although 
the need of the rural welfare workers has been 
proclaimed by all literally from the housetops. 
Perhaps the time has come when we have 
to broaden the basis of rural welfare work by 
training people, who are not graduates but 
who are rooted in villages and can be trusted 
to carry on their work in their villages. Such 
a scheme is under contemplation and if we 
receive adequate support from the Govern- 
ment of India, State Governments and the 
various Foundations which have been gene- 
rously helping good schemes in India, it 
should be possible to establish a rural branch 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in a 
rural area. But this is in the lap of the 
future. 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF CRIMI- 
NOLOGY, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND CORRECTIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, Mr. J. J. Panakal completed the draft 
of the monograph on Denitified Communi- 
ties for the Police Department, Bombay. He 
also completed an assignment for the Section 
on Social Defence of the United Nations, on 
“The Prevention of Criminality Arising from 
Social Changes and Accompanying Economic 
Development in Countries of Asia”. This 


report will be discussed in the World Congress 
on Corrections in London in August 1960. The 
Survey of Probation Services in India for 
Adult Offenders and Juvenile Delinquents on 
behalf of the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India is now in progress. Mr. 
Panakal has been specially interesting himself 
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in the problem of Suicide, and he has been 
appointed a member of the Bombay Govern- 
ment Committee to study the subject. He 
has been appointed a U.N. Correspondent in 
the field of Prevention of Crime and Treat- 
ment of Offenders. The All-India Jail Manual 
Committee appointed in 1957 by the Ministry 
of Home Affairs has completed its work and 
from all accounts Mr. Panakal has played a 
great part in the drafting of the report. In 
fact he has come to be recognised as a leading 
authority in his field. The usual short-term 
six months’ course in Criminology, Juvenile 
Delinquency and Correctional Administration 
conducted by the Department has now been 
converted into a one-year course, 


The work of THE DEPARTMENT OF 
FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE has 
progressed well under Mrs. M. M. Desai. The 
investigation phase of the research project on 
‘Pattern of Child Care in an Industrialised 
Urban Community’ has been nearly completed 
by her students. She has been actively asso- 
ciated with several women’s organisations in 
the City and her Children’s Preventorium 
which was started two years ago is making 
marked progress. Another new development 
which was ventured this year by Mrs. Desai is 
the Family Welfare Unit in co-operation with 
the Nagpada Neighbourhood House with the 
donation from the Welfare Activities Fund 
of the Department created through organisa- 
tion of charity shows by the students of the 
Department. The students of the Depart- 
ment of Family and Child Welfare had an 
opportunity of having a two-months intensive 
training course on Family Planning at the 
Family Planning Training and Research 
Centre of the Government of India. 


Dr. S. K, Parukh; though working as 
Honorary Lecturer, functioned as Head of 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
The one-year course in Applied Psychology 
was started by Dr. P. H. Prabhu at a time 
when no other institution in Bombay City 
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offered this course. But since the establish- 
ment of the Department of Applied Psycho- 
logy in the Bombay University, it has been 
thought desirable to discontinue our Certifi- 
cate course in Applied Psychology and instead 
a new one-year course in Personnel Psycho- 
logy has been instituted. It will fit in with 


‘the work of the Institute especially in the De- 


partment of Labour Welfare and Industrial 
Relations. Dr. Parukh has had to keep up 
with is increasing work as an industrial con- 
sultant, but we are grateful that he has been 


‘agreeable to devote a part of his time to the 


Institute. 


THE DIRECTOR continued to be a Mem- 
ber of the Rajya Sabha till 2nd April 1960, 
and he has been renominated by the President 
for a further period of six years. He has been 
a member of the Executive Council of the 
Banaras Hindu University and its Court as 
well as a member of the Syndicate, the Senate 
and Academic Council of the S.N.D.T. 
Women’s University. More recently he has 
been appointed member of the Enquiry Com- 
mittee by the Syndicate of the Muslim Uni- 
versity, Aligarh, under the initiative of the 
Government of India. He has been recently 
appointed a member of the Expert Committee 
appointed by the Ministry of Education 
to study and examine the working of the 
existing post-graduate schools of social work 
in the whole of India. The Director was 
requested by the Governing Board to under- 
take a tour of certain States in order to interest 
them in the work of the Institute and secure 
grants from them. He was invited to deliver 
the Convocation Address to the graduates of 
the University of Bihar and he utilised that 
opportunity to interest the Government of 
Bihar in the work of the Institute. He was 
invited by the Government of Assam to advise 
them on the type of a school of social work 
which could be started by them. He visited 
Assam in December and sought to interest the 
Chief Minister in the work of the Institute, 
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He also visited Orissa and saw the Chief 
Minister of Orissa, Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab. 
When he was Governor of Bombay, Dr. 
Mahtab took a very lively interest in the work 
of the Institute and he has been kind enough 
to promise to consider the question of a grant 
from the Government of Orissa. The Direc- 
tor also visited Hyderabad and the Govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh has been giving a 
grant of Rs. 10,000/- a year. In August 1959, 
when the Director attended the Interna- 
tional Philosophy Congress at Mysore, he saw 
the Chief Minister and we are grateful to the 
Government of Mysore for a grant of 
Rs. 2,000/- for the current year. 


The Director gave an endowment of 
Rs. 1,000/- for instituting a prize in memory 
of his daughter to be called ‘Leela Wadia 
Prize’ to be awarded to the best student in 
Medical and Psychiatric Social Work every 
year. This prize has been awarded this year 
to Miss Grace Mathew. 


SPECIAL COURSES: Apart from the 
regular Diploma courses, the Institute had a 
special short-term course in Criminology, 
Juvenile Delinquency and _ Correctional 
Administration, attended by 17 jail officers 
from different States; in Rural Welfare, 
attended by 5 Rural Welfare Officers from 
Assam; and in Organisation of Community 
Welfare Centres for two officers of the Bom- 
bay Labour Welfare Board and one from the 
Military Hospital, Srinagar. 


SEMINARS: The premises of the Insti- 
tute have become a centre for seminars. No 
less than three important seminars were held 
in the course of the year. There was a one- 
day Seminar cn ‘New Trends in Human Re- 
lations and Labour Welfare’ in. co-opera- 
tion with the British Information Services 
under the leadership of the famous British 
social w-rker Dr. John Marsh. It proved a 
real inspiration. It will be remembered that 
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it was the genius of Dr. John Marsh that was 
responsible for the famous Study Conference 
on the Human Problems of Industrial Com- 
munities within the Commonwealth and 
Empire which was presided over by H.R.H. 
The Duke of Edinburgh and addressed by 
Mr. J. R. D. Tata. There was a one-day 
Seminar on ‘Stimulating Leadership Qualities 
in Young People’, also in co-operation with 
the British Information Services, under the 
leadership of Mr. R. L. J. Keeble, Head and 
Secretary of National Conference on Volun- 
tary Youth Organisations in England. In co- 
operation with the Fundamental Education 
Centre, New Delhi, Dr. and Mrs. H. Kampfer 
conducted a one-week course in Adult Educa- 
tion. Our warmest thanks are due to Mr. 
Ellis of the British Information Services and 
Mr. A. R. Deshpande, Director of the Funda- 
mental Education Centre, New Delhi and to 
all who participated in these symposia and 
made them so successful. 


In THE PUBLICATIONS DEPART- 
MENT, the Indian Journal of Social Work 
has been appearing more regularly than in 
the previous years, and has been maintaining 
its standard. The main noteworthy event in 
the Department was the publication of Dr. 
H. P. Dastur’s book ‘A Doctor's Approach to 
Industrial Medicine’. Dr. Dastur has been 
a pioneer in emphasising the question of indus- 
trial health and during his association with 
the Tata Industries, he gave a number of 
valuable lectures and published essays. Now 
that he has retired to the regret of all, the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Trust made a special grant for 
the publication of his lectures and essays in a 
permanent book form. The Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences has welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to be associated with the work of Dr. 
Destur as bearing so intimately on labour 
problems. 


CONFERENCES: Members of the Faculty 
attended many of the Conferences and 
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Seminars in different parts of India, in sub- 
jects connected with their departments. As 
usual quite a large contingent of the members 
of the Faculty attended the Indian Conference 
cf Social Work at Hyderabad in Decem- 
ber 1959. The Director was Chairman of 
the Section on Family Welfare Services, and 
Dr. Miss Banerjee was a resource person in 
the Workshop on Medical and Psychiatric 
Social Work. The Director had the honour 
of being elected a Vice-President of the 
Indian Conference of Social Work with 
Dr. B. Gopala Reddi, Minister for Revenue 
and Civil Expenditure, Government of India 
as President. 


SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK: Taking 
advantage of the venue of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work at Hyderabad, the 
Director took the initiative in inviting the 
Heads and Teachers of Graduate Schools of 
social work to a meeting at Hyderabad on 
the 25th and 26th December, prior to the 
sessions of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. The meeting was very fruitful in in- 
troducing the teachers to one another and in 
discussing problems of common interest. At 
the end of the two days’ session, it was re- 
solved to form an Association of Schools of 
Social Work. A Committee has been appointed 
to draft the Constitution with the Director 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences as 
Chairman. The first meeting of the Associa- 
tion is scheduled to be held at Baroda 
on the invitation of the Faculty of Social 
Work of the M. S. University of Baroda on 
5th or 6th November 1960. 


LIBRARY: During the period under 
report, the Library has added to its collection 
717 books, 74 bound volumes of journals and 
74 theses. This brings the total number of 
volumes in the Library to 14,088. The Library 
subscribes to 106 periodicals; 13 are re- 
ceived as gifts and 93 in exchange for the 


Indian Journal of Social Work. During the 
year, the Library had the misfortune to lose 
the services of Mr. B. I. Trivedi who had built 
up the Library during the last eleven years. 
He has been appointed Deputy Librarian in 
the Indian Institute of Technology, Powai, 
Bombay, on a much higher salary than we 
could offer. His place in our Library has been 
taken up by an enthusiastic young man, Mr. 
K. R. Rao, a qualified Librarian with con- 
siderable experience in the Library of the 
Business Management Section of the Bombay 
University. 


STUDENTS’ UNION: The Students’ 
Union continued its manifold activities and 
has endowed ‘Professor Wadia Shield’ for the 
best student writer in the Magazine, Karma- 
yogi. This Shield was awarded to Miss G. 
Mathew and Mr. T. G. Mazarello. On the 
occasion of the Institute Day which was cele- 
brated on 7th November 1959 with Professor 
D. G. Karve, Vice-Chancellor of the Poona 
University, as Chief Guest, the Guinea Pig 
Trophy for Debate was won by Mr. V. B. 
Seth with Miss G. Mathew as runner up, and 
the Guinea Pig Trophy for Essay was won 
by Mr. T. G. Mazarello with Mr. K. N. 
Antia as runner up. 


This year the Faculty has decided to award 
the Shield for the Best Student of the year 
to Mr. T. G. Mazarello, and the Shield for 
the Best Student in Field Work to 
Miss B. M. Vaidya for the year. 


_ STAFF CLUB: The St+ff Club continued 
to function as a useful means of fostering 
social relationship among the members of the 
staff. It had lectures and picnics and it 
organised also a farewell function in honour 
of Mr. B. I. Trivedi, the Librarian. 


VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS: In 
the course of the year, no less than three 
variety entertainments were held in connec- 
tion with the activities of the Institute. On 
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12th February, Mrs. M. M.° Desai and’ her 
students had a Premiere show ‘The Black 
Orchid’ at the Regal Cinema and collected 
Rs. 11,800/-. The amount is to be spent for 
developing welfare activities by the students 
in their field work and other welfare 
activities of the Department of Family 
and Child Welfare. On 10th April 1960, Dr. 
Miss G. R. Banerjee and her students orga- 
nised a Variety Entertainment in aid of the 
Social Service Department in the Bai Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital for Children and the Family 
Welfare Agency. They collected Rs. 20,000/-. 
The Students’ Union organised a charity 
Film show for scholarships to deserving 
students and welfare activities generally. They 
collected Rs. 5,000 }-. 


SILVER JUBILEE: Before ending the 
report, it may be permitted to take a for- 
ward look, as 1961 will see the completion of 
25 years since the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences was founded in 1936. It is proposed 
to celebrate the Silver Jubilee in a suitable 
manner, not spectacular but substantial, espe- 
cially in the form of lectures, a commemora- 
tion volume and seminars, apart from the 
social activities that usually accompany such 
a function. 


Grateful as we are to Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
and Sir Ratan Tata Charities for the sub- 
stantial grants which have been given to the 
Institute, we have to express our thanks to 
the Government of India and particularly 
to the Government of Bombay for en- 
hancing their grant as mentioned earlier. We 
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are also grateful to: the States: of Andhra 
Pradesh and Mysore for their grants. Our 
thanks are due to the American Woman's 
Club, Bombay, for having continued their 
grant of Rs. 1,000/- for the award of four 
scholarships to women students. The School 
for Bedridden Children in the Bai Jerbai 
Wadia Hospital for Children has functioned 
very satisfactorily thanks to the generous grant 
of the Government of Bombay and a donation 
from Sir Ratan Tata Charities. The work 
of the School for Bedridden Children has been 
ably supervised by Mr. L. S. Kudchedkar, 
Registrar, who has devoted a good deal of 
his time looking to the comforts of children 
in the wards. 


In conclusion the Director places on record 
his thanks for the cordial co-operation he has 
received from his colleagues on the Faculty 


as well as from the Registrar, Mr. L. S. 


Kudchedkar and the staff of the Institute in 
general. Mr. Kudchedkar has not merely 
worked as Registrar, but has very successfully 
and efficiently shouldered the burden of taking 
up some teaching work. We are thankful to 
Sir Homi Mody and the other Trustees of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust for their continued 
interest in the advancement of the Institute. 
We are thankful to the members of the 
Governing Board and especially to the 
Chairman Professor R. Choksi, for the abiding 
interest they have displayed in the affairs ol 
the Institute. 


A. R. WADIA, M.P. 


Director. 
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SPEECH OF SIR HOMI MODY, K.B.E. 


My first duty in presiding over the 
twentieth Convocation of the Institute is to 
welcome you all here. A special welcome is 
due to our Chief Minister, who comes to us 
fresh from his success in initiating and inau- 
gurating the new State of Maharashtra. I 
shall have a few things to say about him a 
little later. My immediate task is to comment 
briefly on the year’s work in the light of the 
Director’s Report. 


Before coming here this evening, I was 
reminded by someone that a Convocation is 
a sober and even a solemn occasion, parti- 
cularly for the young men and women who 
are about to take their Diplomas and pass 
out into the great world of action. The 
reminder was intended, I suppose, to help 
me to preserve due decorum in my remarks 
and to curb my youthful exuberance. The 
trouble is that, unlike my younger colleagues, 
I find it difficult to be solemn and pompous. 
It comes naturally to them! 


As I look back upon the speeches I have 
made at previous Convocations, I find I am 
becoming a bit prophetic. I expressed sur- 
prise last year at the meagre grant that we 
were receiving from the Government of 
Bombay; and, behold, our Chief Minister at 
a stroke raised it from Rs. 11,000/- to 


Rs. 25,000/-. If it was due to a fit of absent- . 


mindedness, I wish he would have more such 
fits! To take another instance, I urged 
business houses to show a livelier interest in 
the work of the Institute, and I find that, 
at the instance of Mr. Naval Tata, an 


Advisory Council has sprung into being. I | 


am somewhat sceptical about Advisory Coun- 
cils, but let us hope this one will not lead 
an inglorious existence and come to a 
premature end. On an earlier occasion, I 
referred to the cosmopolitan character of 
the: Institute and ventured -to hint at its 
developing into..an international centre. You 


will see from the Report that more and more 
students from other countries are flocking 
to our Institute. 


On the other hand, to keep the record 
straight, I must point out that my thanks 
to the Government of India for the hostel 
grant of Rs. 50,000/- were somewhat pre- 
mature, as the onerous conditions attached 
to the grant make it difficult of acceptance 
at the moment. The moral is if you have 
to thank Government at all—a novel ex- 
perience in any case—do not do so until the 
money is in your pocket. 

For the coming year, I shall make only 
one pronouncement, and that is that the 
Institute will celebrate its Silver Jubilee in 
the early part of 1961. You may call that 
a prophecy if you like. Our celebrations will 
be modest for two reasons. Such occasions 
are getting a little too numerous, and 
devoting so much energy and enthusiasm to 
celebrations cuts into normal activities. 
Besides, twenty-five years in the life of an 
institution is too short a span for much 
acclaim. Were it not for the fact that this 
is the premier institution of its kind in the 
country, I can see little reason for the cele- 
bration of its Silver Jubilee. One might dwell 
instead on the sobering reflection that the 
country has known only twenty-five years of 
education in the field of social work. , 


The Director’s Report refers in some detail 
to the activities of every department, and I 
said last year that I would single out one 
or two for special mention every year. The 
Department of Labour Welfare and Indus- 
trial Relations has been particularly active. 
It is a department that can only thrive by 
constant interchange of ideas and experience 
with those in the practical field. Dr. Moorthy, 
who is in charge, has done well by intro- 
duction of a’ special. course: in-which he has 
enlisted the services of those who are closely 
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connected with industry. Let us hope that 
may have a salutary effect on the work we 
are doing here. Generally speaking when a 
Company has a Department of Labour 
Welfare and Industrial Relations, it merely 
means more of labour welfare and less and 
less of relations. Dr. Moorthy’s department, 
I am glad to say, is rendering a real service 
to the smaller business houses and industrial 
establishments in a variety of ways. 


I would like next to refer to the Depart- 
ment of Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Work whatever that may mean. I believe 
no other school devotes the same attention 
to medical social work as we do, and our 
alumni have been posted to public hospitals 
in many parts of the country. Dr. (Miss) 
Banerjee has done pioneer work in this 
field and, by maintaining a high standard, 
given the profession of medical social worker 
a certain status. I am glad that the Leela 
Wadia Prize, which Professor Wadia has so 
generously endowed, has been assigned to the 
best student of the year in this particular 
field. The prize is the first gesture of its kind 
made to the Institute by an _ individual 
donor, and I hope others will follow the 
example set by our able and energetic 
Director, in whose regime so much fruitful 
work has been accomplished. 


The Director has referred to this being 
a World Mental Health Year. I have tried 
to understand what it was about, but a two- 
page note that was supplied to me made me 
no wiser. As it seems to me, if the mental 
health of the world is to be put right, it is 
necessary for most of the statesmen ruling 
over its destinies to be kept under observation 
and put through a special course. 


In mentioning two members of the staff 
and their departments, I am not indifferent 
to.the others. It is a truism that all sound 
progress is the outcome of team work, and I 
have no doubt that all the members of our 
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staff have contributed through 
courses, research guidance, seminars and 
field work supervision in preparing the group 
who have received their Diplomas today. 
We have seen an extension of such team 
work in the meeting together at Hyderabad 
of all heads and teachers of schools of social 
work, on the initiative of our Director. 


I congratulate all those who have received 
their Diplomas today. Our teaching here is 
so effective that hardly anyone fails to get 
a Diploma. I am not without hope that a 
Diploma may some day stray in my direction 
for the profound learning and wisdom 
which have characterised the observations I 
have been making year after year, as the 
presiding deity of our Convocations. 


I would end on a note of warm apprecia- 
tion of our Chief Minister’s presence here 
this evening. Mr. Chavan has come very far 
in these last two or three years, and there is 
general recognition of the ability, shrewdness 
and good temper with which he has con- 
ducted the affairs of our State. He stands 
ut amongst Ministers in our country in one 
thing in particular— his speeches are short 
and to the point. He does not orate for a 
couple of hours on nothing in particular. 
‘And what is even more remarkable, 
Mr. Chavan does not preach any sermons 
on austerity. Incidentally, those who are 
fond of preaching austerity have a parti- 
cularly well-fed look, and it is possible that 
may be one reason why our distinguished 
guest refrains from asking us to be patriotic, 
tighten our belts, loosen our purse-strings and 
put up with all manner of inhibitions so that 
ur great grand-children may, perchance, 
live in comfort and die in peace. 


Mr. Chavan has just assumed command 
of the new State of Maharashtra. There 
have been sharp differences in the past with 
regard to the policy of dividing up the old 
Bombay State into two linguistic units but 
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now that the division has become an accom- 
plished fact, there is a call on all men of 
goodwill to support the new regime in a 
spirit of willing co-operation. Good govern- 
ment must rest on the foundation of justice 
to all classes of the people, and not merely 
to those which are most vocal. Justice, like 
peace, is indivisible, and uplifting the masses 
cannot be achieved by pauperising the other 
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sections of the people. I am sure Mr. Chavan 
appreciates this as well as any one, and I have 
every confidence that under his sagacious 
leadership, Maharashtra will advance in 
every direction and usher in an era of peace, 
prosperity and happiness for all her people. 
Let us extend to our honoured guest and 
his colleagues our best wishes in the difficult 
tasks that lie ahead of them. 

















CONVOCATION ADDRESS 





Suri Y. B. CHAVAN 


(Chief Minister of Maharashtra) 





Friends, 


I consider it a privilege to have been 
invited to preside over the 20th Convocation 
of your institute. The Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences is a name to reckon with in the field 
of social service. It has a record of solid 
work extending over a period of more than 
two decades. I have listened with much 
interest to the report read by the Director 
on the activities of this institution, which 
testifies to the great service the Institute is 
rendering to the country particularly in the 
social and economic fields. The work of the 
Institute has assumed special significance 
now that we in this country have adopted 
the welfare State as our goal. While striving 
to achieve this goal, the authorities as well 
as all others who are working to that end, 
will always be guided by the valuable 
statistics and data which the Institute collects 
and compiles with such meticulous care. 


The social sciences, unlike perhaps the 
physical sciences which more often than not 
have to start with axiomatic premises, are 
in a state of constant evolution, precisely 
because the social conditions which are the 
subject of their study go on changing con- 
tinuously. There is therefore nothing like 
the last word in the social sciences and any 
static notions would lead to grave mistakes 
and in their practical application to grave 
consequences. This reminds me of an 
interesting story of an erudite Chinese 
scholar. Curiously enough the Chinese for 
long considered the heart to be on the right 
and the liver on the left side of the human 


chest. The erudite scholar, whom I have 
mentioned, came across a translation of a 
European book on human anatomy which 
said that the heart was on the left and the 
liver on the right side of the chest. The 
inference which our scholar drew from this 
was that the Europeans had altogether a 
different anatomy from the Chinese. Nor 
did he stop here, for his next conclusion was 
that since the Europeans had different type 
of organs, their religion must also be different 
and hence only Chinese whose internal 
organs were imperfect could possibly think 
of embracing Christianity. The scholar had 
a great pity for the Christian missionaries, 
for in their ignorance they were only con- 
verting what he considered “sub-normals”. 
The point is that you have not only to study 
conditions and collect facts but also to 
interpret them in the right manner so as to 
reach as near the truth as possible. 


Today we are in the midst of great 
changes, social and economic, which to a 
very large extent are of our own making. 
In the times we are living in, the idea of 
leaving things to one’s good intentions in the 
hope that each one would do his duty to 
society has given way to planned social 
effort. In short, planned economy has become 
the religion of our day. While some of the 
measures we have taken to improve the 
social and economic conditions of the people 
may bear fruit immediately, there are many 
others in the case of which the results will 
be known many years hence. It is for this 
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reason that we need a body of workers whose 
duty is to study the social and economic 
conditions as they take shape and provide 
data for further development. It is in this 
light I view the work carried on by your 
Institute and I must say it has always 
been very useful and valuable. 

In addition to our chronic difficulties, 
problems of maladjustments arise as a result 
of the complex industrialised life of our day. 
For the solution of the complicated social 
and economic problems confronting us, we 
must necessarily adopt a scientific and 
rational approach, for which it is essential 
that we possess scientific knowledge of human 
relationship in society and also of the human 
personality and its inter-action with the 
increasingly complex environment. As has 
been said, India lives in the villages. In some 
areas the conditions of living are still pri- 
mordial and social reforms have not touched 
even the fringe of them. When the urban 
areas are therefore progressing rapidly we 
have to see that the backward areas do not 
lag behind and the gap between the two 
does not widen still more. For the measures 
to be taken to improve the conditions of 
these areas, studies in subjects like social 
welfare, tribal welfare, social research, 
family and child welfare, criminology and 
juvenile delinquency are a_ prerequisite. 
From this point of view, the instruction 
imparted at the Institute is a great help. The 
Institute has been recognised as a research 
and cultural institution and it receives hand- 
some grants from the Government. It is 
however a little disconcerting to see that the 
number of students studying in the Institute 
is small when it is able to train a much 
larger number. 
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I congratulate very heartily the graduates 
on successfully completing their courses 
in the Institute this year. I am sure my 
young friends are aware that by obtaining 
a degree they have reached one stage in their 
journey after which there is a vast field of 
social service awaiting them. By your training 
in the Institute, you have equipped and 
specialised yourself for the constructive work 
which is the need of the day. It is your 
special privilege that while you earn for your 
own living you can also serve the people 
and help them to better their life. It is my 
sincere and earnest hope that you may get 
all the opportunities that you deserve to 
make use of the specialised techniques which 
you have learnt in the Institute after hard 
labour and toil. The Institute has played 
its part and now it is your turn to play yours. 
I have not the least doubt that you will 
make it a point to serve on rural and back- 
ward areas, which need most the assistance 
of trained personnel like you. These areas 
are the real backbone of the country’s 
economy and you have to help them to come 
up socially and economically so that they can 
contribute effectively to the advancement of 
the country at large. 


I would also take this opportunity to pay 
my tribute to those concerned with the 
activities of this institution for the excellent 
work they are doing in the field of social 
service. , 


Let me once again thank the authorities 
on giving me this opportunity of coming in 
close contact with them and my young 
friends who have completed their studies. 
I wish you all success in your undertakings. 
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Mental Health Service In A NurserySchool. By 


Miss Bapai M. Batliwalla, 


Bombay: Parsi Panchayet, the Department of Psychological Services, 1960. 55 pp. 


Price Rs. 2.00. 


There may not be a general agreement on 
many points in psychiatry and in mental 
hygiene (preventive psychiatry), but practi- 
cally all psychiatrists and mental hygienists 
are agreed on one point, namely, the first six 
years are the most formative period of life 
and it is during this period that the founda- 
tions of a healthy personality are laid. The 
superstructure of the future personality is 
built on this foundation. Personality deve- 
lopment of the child depends upon his 
emotional relationship with people in his 
immediate environment. The child is in closest 
association with his parents during his 
formative period of life. Hence healthy 
parent-child relationship is one of the most 
important factors in the development of a 
stable personality. Other people who come in 
close contact with the child during the first 
six years of life are teachers who become 
parent-substitutes. Hence they play a very 
important role in moulding a_ child’s 
personality. 


The change from home to school in the 
nursery years makes considerable demands on 
the child. In the home, being aware of his 
mother’s constant presence, even though he 
may not be constantly attended to, he feels 
quite secure in the knowledge that in the event 
of any crisis his mother will help. At school 
the environment is more impersonal. The 
attention and affection of the teacher have 
to be shared with many other children. It is 
his first long separation from the mother. 
They feel a keen sense of loss. Accustomed 
to adapt himself to the wishes of his parents, 
his attitude (of love, hate, jealousy, etc.) 
towards his parents will be projected on to 


the teachers who are the parent substitutes. 
Hence one can see that going to school for 
the first time in his life causes in him an 
emotional upheaval of a considerable magni- 
tude. If the child is not properly handled at 
this stage by teachers who lack understanding 
and insight into the child’s reactions, the child 
will develop emotional problems, which, 
if not detected and treated early, will lead to 
establishment and accumulation of faulty 
habit patterns of behaviour and faulty and 
unstable personality development. Such a 
personality is vulnerable to the stress and 
strain of life in future leading to the causation 
of neurosis or psychosis. 


In view of these observations, it may be 
appreciated that mental health service in 
nursery schools is an important step in the 
field of mental hygiene in childhood. In 
nursery shools the child learns new skills, 
becomes self-confident and self-reliant, he is 
treated as a person and not as a baby, he 
learns to fight his own battles, and learns to 
adapt himself to new situations. By the very 
nature of its functioning, a nursery school by 
itself is a mental health service. 


In describing the stages in the evolution of 
the programme, the author strikes a key-note 
in the application and use of the theory and 
principles of mental hygiene. Through the 
illustration of the process in the nursery 
school, the author shows how to penetrate the 
various aspects of mental hygiene into the 
make up of the nursery. As such, the book has 
a special value for technicians in the field 
who want to spread the gospel of mental 
hygiene. 
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This booklet, “Mental Health Service in a 
Nursery School” is an excellent attempt at 
setting forth modern concepts of what an ideal 
nursery school should be like. The author 
very rightly says, “An ideal nursery school 
helps the home in meeting the needs of the 


‘child. Besides, being in itself a promotive 


mental health service, it plays a preventive 
role (i) by way of early detection and 
specialised treatment to those in need and 


(ii) by educating the parents, the teachers, 
and the community in mental hygiene 
concepts” (p. 15). The author has fully 
succeeded in the eposition of these concepts 
and very creditably at that for having done 
so in such a small space of 55 pages. I strongly 
recommend this book to teachers, parents, 
social workers and to all those who are 


concerned with the welfare of children. 
J. C. Marfatia. 





Love, Marriage and the Family. By Kenneth Walker, London: Odhams Press Limited, 


320 pp. Price 16 sh. 


Dr. Kenneth Walker has achieved consider- 
able distinction as an authority on sex and 
the book under review will assuredly add to 
his reputation as a wise counsellor on delicate 
questions relating to sex, love and marriage. 
In every sense of the word, it is a healthy 
book which can safely be placed in the hands 
of the adolescents and the marriageables and 
even the married couples will find in it a good 
deal to throw light on their problems and 
make for happy homes. The author makes 
full use of classics on the subject and quotes 
copiously from them as need arises. The 
chapter on heredity is particularly useful and 
the author throws his weight on recognising 
the importance of heredity. He deals 
cautiously with the question of what cannot 
be inherited and what is not really inherited 
though popularly supposed to be inherited. 
At the end of a useful chapter on Difficulties 
and Dangers to Married Life, the author 


frames thirteen maxims as ‘the guide for those 
who are driving down the highway on 
matrimony.’ They include such healthy 
precepts as ‘do not try to reform your partner, 
but keep all your reforming zeal for yourself,’ 
and ‘do not become slovenly in dress, however 
uninterested you may be in your own 
appearance’, and the last maxim is ‘Remember 
that you and your partner are both 
human beings with all the imperfections and 
weaknesses which this entails.’ 


The book ends with interesting aphorisms 
on love and marriage culled from the wisdom 
of novelists and philosophers. There is also 
a useful glossary of scientific terms. 


The author deserves to be congratulated orr 
publishing a useful book on a topic which 
cannot but interest every human being. 


A. R. Wadia. 


The Religion of Buddha and Its Relation to U panishadic Thought. By Prof. Bahudar 
Mal, Hoshiarpur: Vishveshvarand Publications. 310 pp. 


The author brings to bear on the subject 
a kéénly critical and yet a sympathetic mind 


Hindu culture. The personality of Lord 


Buddha went far to create a philosophy of 


on the study of Buddhism in its relation to life which came to be accepted as a religion 
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by millions. But it is one of the parodoxes 
of Indian history that after a triumphant 
career of nearly one thousand years 
Buddhism died in the land of its birth and 
became an exile from India in all the 
succeeding centuries. In recent years there 
has been a tendency on the part of Indian 
scholars to emphasise that Buddha was born 
a Hindu and remained a Hindu and that 
his teaching went to enrich Hinduism, and 
so it is not correct to speak of Buddhism 
as having died in the land of its birth. This 
attitude is very good from the standpoint 
of Hinduism, but it is not good hisiory and 
certainly unfair to Buddha himself and his 
work. Hindu scholars are apt to forget that 
the real essence of Buddhism as a revolt 
against old Hinduism or at least as a reform 
of old Hinduism lies in its emphasis on 
morality as the only means of attaining 
Nirvana. 


Professor Mal takes up a more balanced 
attitude when he says, ‘Ethical precepts we 
find at least in Upanisads, but nowhere in 
pre-Buddhist thought do we find the 
emphasis and importance which the Buddha 
gave to moral values.’ The teachings of 
Buddha himself do not emphasise what the 
Upanisads emphasise, though in _ the 
teachings of Buddha we may find a latent 
germ which sprouted centuries after Buddha 
into a metaphysics very akin to the meta- 
physics of Upanisads. 


The position of Sankara vis-a-vis Hinduism 
and Buddhism is very peculiar. That he was 
perhaps the main philosophical force to 
drive Buddhism away from India cannot be 
doubted. That he also imbibed many things 
from Buddhism which came to be assimilated 
in his Advaita Vedanta also cannot be 
doubted. But the fact remains that Sankara 
the metaphysician was poles removed from 
Buddha the moral teacher. In other words, 
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the main reforms that Buddha sought to 
introduce were against the idolatry, animal 
sacrifice, ritualism and caste generally. All 
this was not really incorporated into the 
teachings of Sankara. He remains a meta- 
physician and Buddha studiously avoided 
being one. That is why it is difficult to 
accept the statement of Professor Mal that 
‘it is no exaggeration to say that the present 
shape of Hinduism is in a large measure due 
to what it took over from Buddhism. The 
truth therefore is that Buddhism was not 
expelled from India. Its main features were 
absorbed in the current Hinduism of the 
day.’ This is a statement which can hardly 
be endorsed as being historically correct for 
caste and religiosity through its pilgrimages 
and rituals remain as an _ essential of 
Hinduism today as much in the Hinduism 
of the pre-Buddhistic days. 


While discussing the causes of the decline 
of Buddhism in India, Professor Mal is 
refreshingly fresh. He points out that 
Buddhism was a way of life in the Sanghas 
of Bhiksus, while the masses of people, 
nominally Buddhist continued to be caste 
ridden Hindus at heart. This perhaps is 
the reason why after centuries, Sankara 
found it easy to revive traditional Hinduism 
and dislodge Buddhism. But in the process, 
the Buddhist Muts contributed a great deal 
to their own decay. Their adoption of 
Tantric modes of worship led to a degrada- 
tion of their moral life and naturally to the 
loss of their prestige with the masses. 

On the whole the book under review is 
is valuable addition to the Buddhistic 
literature. It is balanced in its exposition 
and points out the differences between 
Buddha as a teacher and the Buddhism that 
developed as a religion. Students of Indian 
philosophy and religion will find it a very 
vaulable book. 


A. R. Wadia’ 
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The Right to Life: A Legal Approach to Society’s Responsibility to the Individual. By 
A. Delafield Smith, Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press: 1955. 204 pp. 


Price $ 3.50. 


This book should prove to be of absorbing 
interest to all social workers, for. it really 
deals with the philosophy of social work. 
The general standpoint of the book is to 
emphasise the importance of individuality. 
This has to be safeguarded against the 
encouragement of the State as has happened 
in communistic countries and may happen 
even in democratic welfare states. At the 
same time the guarantee of individual 
freedom to develop can come only from the 
State. So the thesis of this book is that the 
right of the individual to develop is to be 
guaranteed by the State, but this must not 
be taken to give an excuse to public bodies 
to manage or supervise private life. He 
points out ‘public agencies and professional 
organisations must not be allowed to dictate 
the views of individuals in matters of 
personal concern. Normally individuals 
possess the necessary competence to run 


* their own lives, but children and incompetent 


adults do not...... One begins by becoming 
a kind of the de facto guardian to some 
incompetent individual or child and then 
gradually extend the services to individuals 
at any level of competence.’ He recognises 
the importance of social work as a profession, 
but wisely warns that ‘social science and 
the police power do not mix.’ As against 
the coercion of police power he emphasises 
the constructive and the positive in the 
professional idea. The role of the social 
worker is to make each individual realise 
that ‘he possesses a base for a vital force 
which, freed as far as possible from what- 
ever blots or distorts its functioning, is by 
its very nature or definition a constructive 
agent.’ In other words the professional idea 
is to convert weakness into strength. He 
discusses at length the question whether a 
social worker must respect the confidence 


reposed in him by his client or as a citizen 
he should divulge information to the police 
or the powers that be in their efforts to 
suppress something illegal and to bring the 
transgressors to book. The author unhesita- 
tingly stands for the right of the professional 
worker to claim a prerogative that a doctor 
or a lawyer is allowed in connection with’ 
the information given to them confidentially 
by their clients. 


Human society fundamentally tends to be 
conservative. Law makers and leaders of 
society generally are apt to be ‘the victims 
of pre-conceptions that have the sanctity of 
tradition but not of scientifically reported 
experience.’ It is a social worker that finds 
out how human mind works in most unex- 
pected ways and thus is enabled to give very 
reliable social diagnosis to take society 
beyond its narrow conservatism. 


Mr. Delafield Smith is professionally a 
lawyer. He became the principal attorney 
of the newly formed Social Security Board, 
and continued as Assistant General Counsel 
when that organisation was merged in the 
new Federal Department. He combines in 
himself the experience of a lawyer and social 
worker and this has enabed him to produce 
a book which should prove of great benefit 
to social workers. 


From the basis of motives a Welfare 
State may tend to be dictatorial and from 
the basis of motives a social worker may 
tend to be equally dictatorial. Mr. Smith 
cautions against these dangers and has 
produced a book which should prove an 
enlightened guide to all social workers, for 
it emphasises the fundamental fact that a 
free individual constitutes the basis of a 
free society. 


A. R. Wadia 
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Samajshastra Parichaya, Volumes I and II by Rampal Sinha, Agra: 


Boox Reviews 


Ratan Prakashan _ 


Mandir, 330 + 394 pp.: Price: Vol. I Rs. 6.25 and Vol. II Rs. 5.00. 


Sociology is a recently introduced subject 
in most of our universities. Hence books on 
the subject are naturally a few in number. 
The books under review are a welcome 
addition to scientific Hindi literature on 
Sociology. 

Volume I contains three sections. The first 
Section deals with definition, scope and 
methods of sociology, its relation to other 
social sciences and basic terminology and 
concepts. The second one narrates the growth 
of social life and explains its various stages. 
The third section discusses the problem of 
social transformation and progress. 

Volume II in its three parts explains social 
group, social institution, social control and 


social reorganization, The two volumes are 7 
meant for students reading Sociology at the — 
graduate level. Prof. Sinha has dealt with all © 
the main concepts of Sociology at a greater . 
length. An abundant use of the works of 
foreign authors is made to explain the basic 
concepts. 


Glossary of English-Hindi words used, | 
bibliography and index would have added to — 
Prof. Sinha’s — 
book is a signal service to the sociological © 
literature in Hindi. Both the author and the | 
publisher deserve to be congratulated. 


the value of the two volumes. 


J. S. Apte. | 











